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CHAPTER IX, 
Ah, what a sight was there! 
A strong man driven to despair, 
So much for Christmas at the Vale. 
There is still the same Christmas Day to chronicle 
* another place. Christmas Eve is not yet disposed 


or. 

Let us return to the police-stution, which the 
mournful procession reached in a few minutes. 

The policemen deposited their still burden in a 
room set apart for such sad purposes. Poor 
Lucy was laid out upon a plain table, the in- 
spector made an entry of the time at which it had 
been found, the numbers and initials of the con- 
stables, then turned and catechized the old man, 
who had been patiently waiting, with the child but- 
toned inside his coat, which, having originally been 
made for a man thrice his size, was plenty large 
enough to cover them both. 

* What is your name ?”’ 

“* Samuel Growls,” replied the hunchback, grufily. 

** Residence P”” 

“T lives at No. 2, Paradise Alley, St. Giles’s.” 

“Trade ?” asked the inspector, pausing with pen 
ready for a fresh entry. 

“Bootmaker. Repairs neatly executed,’”’ promptly 
answered the queer old man, evidently quoting from 
some inscription. 

“ And you offer to take this——” the inspector 
broke off to glance at the child, to ascertain its sex, 
and continued—* boy ; and you will come up before 
the board when required, to give an account of him ?” 

“T’m willin’,” said the hunchback. “Though I 
don’t know what the board is.~ Oh, yes, I’ll come 
up to give an account of him, certainly, when re- 
quired. Is there anything to pay ?’’ 

“To pay ?” repeated the inspector, with a smile. 

“Yes; dooty or government tax. There generally 








[ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. ] 


is when one o’ your chaps asks kewestions, and 
writes them down in a book.” 

‘* No, there’s nothing to pay,” replied the inspector. 
“* Take care of the child.’’ 

The old man rammed his battered hat tightly upon 
his forehead, and, picking up the child again—who 
had ceased crying to stare with ecstatic and en- 
chanted admiration at the policeman’s buttons and 
fierce whiskers—left the station. 

Five minutes after he was gone with his little 
burden of adoption a man rushed in, and with 
clenched hands and white face confronted the in- 
spector, 

Tho man was dressed like a respectable mechanic, 
was young, rather good-looking, and quite sober. 

He paused for a moment as if to gain breath, then 
in a voice which sounded harsh and unnatural, as if 
subdued by a great effort, said : 

** Where is she ?” 

** Who?” asked the inspector, eyeing the intruder 
with official coolness. 

“The—the woman, the dead woman!”’ said the 
man, his voice broken and spasmodic. 

he inspector jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
‘ " > the dead room, my man. Do you want tosee 
er 

The man motioned with his hand. 

* Jones,” said the inspector, ‘“‘ Jones, where are 
you? Here, I’ll go myself,” and taking a key from 
a peg he led the way to the dead room. 

A small gas jet threw a sickly light upon a plain 
table, with its still and ghostly burden. 

The man pushed the inspector aside with trem- 
bling hand, moved the cloth from the quiet, peaceful 
face, and gazed, with a face that was scarcely less 
white and set, down upon it. 

A silence fell, sointense that the clock in the front 
office could be heard ticking like a human voice, then 
pew I terrific suddenness the man’s passion burst 

orth. 

He grasped the inspector’s arm, and, glancing 
bis him, pointed to the dead woman. 

“Look ! thatis murder! You hear me? That is 
murder! .Look how she lies—so quiet and calm, 
as if she’d died in her sleep! But she didn’t; she 





was murdered! Confound him for a wolf and a 
fiend, whoever he is, He’s killed her!—killed the 

entlest, sweetest-hearted girl that ever drew breath, 
Oh, Heaven pursue him wherever he is for a brute 
and a murderer, and bring him to the gallows! 
Lucy! Lucy! Don’t die! don’t die, or I shall go mad! 
Don’t die till you tell me who did it or I shall kill 
myself——” 

He threw himself down beside the plain table, and 
clutched the overhanging sheet in a paroxysm of 
despair and rage. : 

The inspector laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

Come, come, my good man, don’t take on so. 
She’s dead, you can see that. Don’t get into sucha 
state about it. Did you know her?” 

* Know her ?” retorted the man, turning his wild 
eyes upon the inspector. ‘‘ Know her, man? I loved 
her! ved her better than mother, father, or any- 
thing in the world beside. Knowher? I’da’ given 
my life fifty times over to a’ saved her from a mo- 
ment’s pain. Oh, Lucy, Lucy!” and overcome by 
grief he bowed his face again and groaned aloud. 

“Your sweotheart ?” said the inspector. 

He made a gesture with his bent head in token 
of assent. 

The inspector coughed behind his hand. He knew 
the story at once. "Tis the old, old one: a fiend in 
angel's shape, and frail humanity’s fall. 

** What was her name ?” he asked. 

The man rose suddenly, calmed and nerved by the 
question. ’ 

“ What's that to you?” he asked, with a low, 
angry voice. ‘Ask her; if she can’t tell you, I 
won't. D’ye think she hid her shame all these years 
for me to bellow it to the world now? No! she’s 
dead, and past saving, but her name’s good yet. 
We poor folks think a good deal o’ that, and sho 
shall keep it. Don’t ask me no questions; I shan’t 
answer them.” 4 

He picked up his cap from the floor, and, holding 
it pressed to his panting breast, took a step to- 
wards the door, his white face still turned to the 
dead woman. 

The inspector remained silent for a moment, then, 
as he covered the still faco again, he said, quietly: 
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—— —————— a —_ 
“ There’ll be an inquest, young man; you'll have 
to attend as a witness if you know anything of the 
deceased or how she came by her death; it "Il be 
* exposure to eold and insufficient nourishment,’ I’m 
thinking, for all your murder.” J 

The man had reached the door, but turned again 
his flashing eyes, his hand with the cap in it ex- 
tended towards Heaven. 

“ Call it what you like,” he said, “it’s murder all 
the same; you can kill without poison or pistol or 
n knife; you can kill by shame an’ misery an’ 
neglect, an’ that’s how he killed her. He led 
ber to her ruin with false speeches and wicked 
falschoods, and he left her to die o’-hunger and cold 
in the street! You call itexposure—you bringsina 
verdict to suit your feelings; I call it murder, an’ 
Heaven calls it murder too!” 

Then he thrust the cap upon his head and 
staggered out. 

The inspector, used to the exhibition of passion 
and grief, gravely lowered the gas, relocked the 
door, and seated himself in the front office ready for 
the next charge or report. 

The man stumbled into the dark, cold street and 
rushed onward, his hands clenched at his side, his 
white lips muttering incoherent threats and lamen- 
tations, in which the name of Lucy was alone intel- 
legible. : 

Passion of all kinds is exhausting; his, so wild, 
s0 deep and so terrible in its utter abandon, wearied 
him out before he had walked a mile. He stopped, 
staggered amd caught at a lamp-post, against 
which he leaned his burning forehead and gave way 
to a burst of tears. 

A polienseam, who had been eyeing him for some 
few minutes, ped up with voice and hand of 
authority. 





‘+ Come, my man, move on!” 

The ae heed; the words had fallen on 
his ears unmeaningly. 

s je , “I can’t have 


the policeman 
drunken mene hobstructing the thoroughfare; you 
must move on.” 
Unwiaely he laid hie hand roughly upon the pre- 
sum drunken man's shoulder. 
Had he confined ame & pha words he or ery 
haranguing and remonstrating all night, 
but anyiune in the shape of a blow was the spark 
barrel of der; the excited 
with a mad li 


im hig eyes and felled 
the policeman to the 


round. 
* Keep off he ened, shaking his head wildly. | 


“ It's munden, I tell you, downsight murder! You 
killed hex, you fiend, and shall pay fox it!” 

The poli asteunded by the suddennesa of 
tho attack and the address, shouted for help and 
struggled to his feet: 

In a few minutes the crowd, which always seems 
to be ready at a moment’s notice, was on the spot 
asking questions, shouting, pushing forward in ex- 
cited confusion. 

In the midst stood the policeman, firmly grasping 
the man, who stared round him with a dazed, be- 
wildered air as perfectly unconscious of the cause 
of the exeitement as many of the spectators. 

“Come, are you drunk or what?” asked the 
policeman, too conversant with his duty to resent 
the blow he had received. “ What's the matter with 
you? Perhaps I’d better run youin. I don't like 
to do it, for you're certain of six months, you know, 
but if I leave yer you'll be doing some damage to 
somebody, Here, you’d better come along, I 
think.” 

And he proceeded to clear a passage through the 
crowd in the direction of the police-station. 

At that moment a gentleman, who had been 
standing on the outskirts of the crowd quietly and 
composedly watching the two centre figures, stepped 
up. 

‘* What is the matter ?’*heasked. * Intoxicated ?” 

There was a tone of command and an air of power 
in the speaker’s voice and manner which went 
straight to the officer’s respect. 

“I don’t exactly know,sir. I found him a lean- 
ing agin the lamp-post, and happened to tell him to 
move on when he turns and knocks me down. It’s 
assault on the police if it ain’t drunk and incapable, 
but I don’t want to be hard upon him——” 

“ No,” said the gentleman, who had been watch- 
ing the white, bewildered face and wild eyes atten- 
tively during the explanation. ‘* He looks respect- 
able. It would bea pity toruin him. Where did 
you find him, you say? Ah! well, if you like to 
trust him to me I’ll see that he goes home or some- 
where where he cannot do any harm.” 

“ It’s very good o’ you, sir,” said the policeman, 
“‘and he ought to consider himself lucky. Here, 
will you go with the gentleman ?” 

“Go where ?” asked the man, roused from his 
half-unconscious state by the rough shake, and 
staring at the policeman with changing colour. 
““N—not to prison; I’m—I’m a respectable man- 
‘What have I been doing ? Nothing that you ean lock 
= for? Oh, Heaven! I haven't disgraced my- 
€c re” 








“Very nearly, my fine fellow,’” said the clear, 
cold voice of the gentleman, as the policeman dis- 
persed the crowd and himself moved on. ‘An as- 
sault on the police will ruin a. very good character 
if it be followed by six months’ hard labour.’’ 

“Go to prison like a common thief!” exclaimed 
the poor fellow, trembling like a leaf, and wiping 
the cold beads of perspiration from his fevered 
forehead. “ Oh, no, no; I waa mad, stark, staring 
mad, Sir, you’ve saved me; how can I thank you? 
But I do thank you; I’m a poor man, but my 
character is something to me—and six months’ hard 
labour like a common thief !” 

He shuddered. 

The gentleman smiled behind his well-gloved 
hand and glanced at his watch. 

“What are you doing here? What is/youz 
name ?”” 

The man suddenly froze into # suller mood, 
though his gratitude —— for expression. — 

‘Stephen Hargraves,” he replied. 

** Where do you live ?” 

** Anywhere,” was the answer. 

The man nodded sallenly agai 

man ni again. 

The gentleman eyed him, and thought br ag ‘ 
“ A strong, stout fellow, driven to by 
ange for I saw the whole scene know the 

e' 


signs. 's grateful for my little of betevo- 
lence, will be more grateful still when he comes to 


think itover calmly. A man worth having about 
ones by the look of his face unscru us, honest 
te hie benefactor, daring. A tool to my hand ; 


I'l secure it.” These were the thoughts, and he 


acted upon them. 
“ You are out of work, say. Woald you like 
i ’¢ want a man of your 
, but it seems a ey rete Se. 
strong fellow you should go or & 
little weakness for the bottle-———” 
‘*T haven"t been drinking,” the man said, looking 


“ Never mind. What do say? Will you 
enter my service—yes or no ye 
“ Yes, and thank you, sir,” said the man. “I’m 
skeared @ bit to-night, bat | understands 
you've done for me, and what you've saved me 
sons it hada Sore Se ee Nee weve! 
ould a been prison, disgraced 
Pll serve with all my heart, ap and faithfully 


« ht," said the gentleman. Come te 


man nodded, - 
—— that card them. Bemamber—half am 
our.” 

The man took the card, stil? with a confused 
air, and the gentleman, with a faint smile, walked 
slowly away. 

Stephen — carried the card to the lamp- 
post, and, rubbing his eyes with an impatient, 
trembling hand, stared at it. 

“Sir Richard Wildfang, Bart., Grosvenor Square. 
Half an hour,” he muttered. “Oh, Lucy, if my 
hand an’ heart wasn't so full o’ you I could feel 
grateful to the kind gentleman as saved me with a 
word from prison and disgrace, but I can’t think o’ 
nothing. I’m anigh mad when I mind you a lying 
so quiet and cold—dead! dead!” 

Muttering thus he turned towards Grosvenor 
Square, his head drooping upon his breast, his 
— full of the woman who was lost to him and 

@ R 
To Grosvenor Square Lucy's lover went to enter 
the service of Lucy’s betrayer. ‘Truly Fate had 
cast her dies with a reckless hand. 





CHAPTER X. 
Love may choose for its temple 
A pile of rough-hewn stone, 
And, by its presence, make 
The rude habitation noble. 

No. 2, ParapisE ALLEY, did not in appearance or 
real comfort correspond with its somewhat allar- 
ing title. 

Paradise Alley was narrow, dingy and dirty. The 
houses were squalid, its windows were small and 
opaque with dust, its doors rickety and finger-worn, 
and there was an air of poverty and ceaseless, joyless 
toil and suffering clinging to every one. 

No. 2 was no exception to the doleful rule, although 
it bore by way of advertisement and ornament a 
brilliantly painted signboard on its ground floor 
window, which announced to all who cared to know 
that Samuel Growls resided there, and did repairs 
neatly and quickly. 

In addition to the signboard there were curtains, 
dingy and threadbare ‘tis true, but still curtains, to 
the window, and a small bird, naturally of a yellow 
cast. of countenance, but rendered dingy and gray 
by the influences of his paradisiacal surroundings, 
twittered ina cage suspended from the curtain pole. 

There was the glimmer of a fire penetrating the 
curtains, and altogether No. 2, though miserable 


expressing 
i he laid hite 
~— soak om te fan a Tattieblling, towsted the 





enough in all conscience, looked the cleanest and 
most habitable of all the houses. 

The spirit of Christmas had penetrated even 
Paradise Alley, and Old Sam as he trotted beneath 
its entrance with his burden under his coat, chuckled 
as he saw a muffin man and a boy with flags en- 
ticing the dwellers to purchase, 

Coming up the alley with his disengaged arm 
swinging beside his short body, Old Sam ran up the 
steps, pede a string that projected through a hole 
in the door of No, 2, and entered the room where 
were the curtain and the canary. Then, out of 
breath, he unbuttoned his coat and peeped within it. 

** Bless his heart, he’s asleep,’’ he chuckled. 
‘* How like a hangel he be! He only wants gilt 
paper wings and a piece o’ elastic glued to his back 
te be a hangel right through. Now I wonder what 
he’ll do when he wakes? I don’t feel quite easy in 
my mind, ’cos I’m not used to children, and I might 
make some mistake, Perhaps he’d like a muffin or 
some flags. Here, I'll chance it; it won’t do no harm 
an » and softly setting the child down upon a 


the alley, and returned in a few minutes with a 
pile of pig’s trotters (warm), and three 
faa or " ” he exelaimed, with 
an “there’s a supper fit for a 
pn her mc ce ay What cam be nicer 

tters an? meffins fora child? Nothing—at 

think ” he hesitated, gazing at 
Va soft and sticky, an’ what 

i muffins 


him, oe heart, and none in the 

he a ile of muffins. rs. 
ea if and clencing at the sleeping 
boat tiptee ce 
and oie “Golight in @ wonderful, 


eyes rested on the grim, wrinkled, 
homely face of the old man beside him, then 
twinisted merrily, and the urchin smiled and held 
out his hands. 

Old Sam picked him up and pressed him to hia 
breast in an ecstasy of gratitude. 

** Now that’s what I call kind o* ye, now. You 
might a woke humpy and@ disagreeable, and no 
wonder neither, but thia here is whatI call be- 
havin’ handsome, and |’m mueh obliged to you.” 

He chuckled a little nervously and set the child 
on the chair. 

He was a fine, healthy little fellow, with a chubby 
round face and a little rosebud mouth. 

Old Sam thought he never saw such beauty, no, 
not even in the picture shops, and he stood before 
the child, making funny faces for him.for full five 
minutes, until the little one perforce laughed out- 


right. ; 
Then the old man joined in, and the spirit of 


Christmas echoed. it unheard somewhere about 
their heads. 

An’ now what is it going tobe to start on, my 
hangel? Is it muffins or trotters ? I’m.sorry it ain’t 
no better, nothing in the seed cake and raspberry 
tart line. But you see,” and his voice shook a 
little, ‘‘ you was so unexpected—buf there, never 
mind that. You're happy, ain’t you? Are you 
better?” 

The child laughed as if he understood we word 
but clambered off the chair and clung to the old 
man’s knee. 

“Law! if he don’t want to eat his tea on my 
knee,” exclaimed Sam, in a delighted whisper. ‘I 
never heard tell of such an intelligent little 
chap.” 

He lifted him upand with uspractined fingers 
manipulated a trotter, madeit up with a muffin, and 
presented a small portion of it on a fork. 

“ Here, try that. Make yourself at home. I ain’t 
put no mustard because I don't know if you likes 
it, an’ mustard is rather a nasty, deceivin’ thing if 


you ain’t up to it. What, you like the trotiter, do 


you? That's hearty, too. Ah! thisis what I call 
enjoyment! Havoa cup of tea?” 


ut the boy would not drink out. of a cup of his. 


own and preferred to sip now and then from Sam’s ; 
he also declared in favour of muffins without the 
addition of trotters, and, having made a good tea 
for one of his tender yeara, raised his intelligent 
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eyes and proceeded to take a mental inventory of the 
room. 

Sam watched the direction of his eyes anxiously: 

“ P’raps now he sees it’s a strange place he'll cut 
up rough,” he muttered, anxiously. 

But no, the little fellow was determined to be 
pleased, and as he pointed to the bird found his 


voice. 

“ What’s tat ?” 

“That!” answered Sam, delighted; “that’s a 
bird, a kinairy.” 

Then, as the child looked puzzled, he repeated the 
answer and went so far as tos it. 

‘“‘ K-i-n-a-i-r-y. A yellow bird. Hesings—at least, 
he did ought, but he’s a hen I’m afraid. Never 
mind, don’t take it to heart, we'll get one to-mor- 
row as "ull sing like one o’clock. To-morrow, that 
reminds me! Why, what’s to-morrow ? Christmas 
Day! Christmas Day, and we ain’t got no 
plum puddin’! Why, what are we a’ thinkin’ of ? 
Never mind, don’t be afeerd; we'll go a marketin’ 
d’rectly and get such a fine'sight o’ things as ‘ull 
take us all day to eat ’em! Why shouldn’told Sam 
Growls have a Christmas as well as o people, 
now he’s got a family? Plum puddin’! Dash me, he 
shall have two !” 

Then he took the child upon hie bent shoulder 
and capered round the room with’ him, stopping at 
the various articles of interest to explain their 
various uses and good points, and starting offagain 
with a jerk and a shout; until the little fellow was 
in a flush of happiness and the room was filled with 
childhood’s happy laughter. 

Then he grew tired. The laughter ceased, and the 
old man knew it was bed time. 

There was a mysterious piece of furniture in one 
corner of the room which had the appearance of a 
wardrobe with the front falling outi 

Old Sam pulled this out and let down a bed. 

In the middle of this he laid his little charge, and 
covered him up warmly and snugly. 

= he stood at a little distance away and con- 
sidered. 

Could he leave him safely while ‘the ingredients 
for the pudding and the Christmas feast were pro- 
cured ? 

He decided to risk it, and, taking the précaution 
to blockade the little bed with all the available 
chairs, he buttoned the threadbaré coat round his 
crooked form, rammed the battered hat upon his 
gnarled, grizzy head, and sallied out into the streets, 
where all the children shrank from his ferocious ap- 
pearance and even grown-up folks drew aside to let 
him pass as if he were something to be feared as 
well as pitied. 

In a short time he returned laden, and, chuckling 
like a goblin, threw his packages of purchases upon 
the table, 

“ Asleep still, bless his heart; well, all the better, 
though, mind you, I was foolish enough to hope as 
he’d been up, laughin’ an’ playin’; but there’ll be 
all the more time to make the puddin’. I ain’t 
quite sure and certain how to set about it, for I ain’t 
what you might call a hexperienced cook; he! he! 
but if I follows the direction of the chap in the shop 
most like I shall turn out @ first-rate ’un. Now 
let’s see.. Chop this ere lump of suet. Well, I 
knows that, as of course’ you couldn’t put it in 
whole, or else some unfortunate indiwidual ‘ud have 
all suet and no plums. Chop the suet; stone them 
’ere plums—that’s the worst job o’ all; put in thi 
‘ere flour and the currants an’ the lemoa 1, an’ 
stir em all up with atrifle o’ treacle; then bile in a 
clean pocket handkercher for six hours! He! he! 
I ain’t forgot. And now there’ a nice hevenin’s 
work afore me.” 

Whistling softly, and going about on tip-toe, he 
set about his task with a gravity and importance 
which were the sublimity of the absurd. He talked 
all the while to himself, and glanced at the bed at 
intervals with anxious solicitude. 

“What should I do if he was to wake, bless’ his 
heart ?”” he muttered, suddenly, with a look of dis- 
may. “I couldn’t pick him up with my hands all 
over suet an’ plums an’ staff. What a beauty he 
is—I never see such a boy, an’ in his ways there 
ain’t another like him. Hallo, I’m just thinking as 
I don’t know his name, and it ain’t lik he will 
condescend to tell me. I suppose it’s marked in his 

retty little things. I'll look when I’ve got this 

ere stuff off my hands.” 

The child’s clothes lay on the sofa where they had 
fallen when they were taken off, and Sam picked 
them up tenderly and examined them. 

*‘No. No name on’em. Nothing to hidentify 
him as they says in the p’lice reports. Hullo! 
what's this ?” and he turned the frock inside out. 
“A bundle o’ papers tied in the lining. Letters— 
old letters and a ring. Well, whatever they are 
they belong to him, and I shan’t read ’em or inter- 
fere with’em. Here, let’s put’em away somewhere 
safe and sound,”’ and with a hurried nervousness he 
stowed them away in a corner of an old cupboard. 
There must have been some reason for his deter- 
mination not to read the papers? There was. In 





the old man’s heart had risen the fear that he might 
find some clue to the child’s parentage and belong- 
ing—nay, more; perhaps the nathe of som® person 
, * — he would be in duty bound to deliver the 
child. 

The bare idea of losing what had bécome’ ¢o pre- 
cious to him was go terrible that he sighed with 
absolute relief as he shut the cupboard door and 
returned to the table, Po mee 

* Mind, I didn’t read’em. I don’t know who he 
belongs to! I had him give to me by the proper 
authorities, and I’ve & right to keep him !”’ 

At last his love’s labour was acdéomplished, the 
pudding was made! 

In the morning the child woke curious, autocratic. 

baw Sam was ready for him, and had his breakfast 
waiting. 

Every mouthful the child ate the old man chuckled 
over, every word he said—and the little fellow spoke, 
and in his li¢ping way he had a t deal to say 
—the old man repeated with t He would 
not loss a word—not # syllable. 

Once the boy, out of sheer excitement, began to 
whimper. Then Old Sam was overwhelmed with 
despair, and in the utterest misery and concern 
nearly killed himself in the way of grimaces and 
acrobatic feats in dispelling the slight cloud. 

After breakfast he took him, ped inside his 
coat, for a walkin the park, and, heedless of the 
9 try dese saaiimwanetion of parma a 

eC and ev wo! of no ven 
to Aw A com Achilles. Sitincnme edad 
ing, jumping, running, hopping, he proc 
in — possible attitude to win smiles on laughter 
frorh’ his‘ us burden, 

Then they to dinner. 

With what delight the old man set out the piece 
of beef which he had brought brown and smoking 
fromthe baker's; how he welcomed’ every sign of 
pleasure on the childish face, and towhata pimnacle 
of ecstasy did his joy and exultation rise the 
pudding’ was uncovered, and the child actually 
clapped its hands and shouted with delight ! 

Oh, spirit of Christmas, linger long in that little 
room, and pour down upon the gentle: heart which 
beats within the deformed and dwarfed body of the 
little shoemaker, that joy and peace which only thou 
canst give! 


CHAPTER XI 
A bold stroke for a fortune! 
Fainf heart never won fair lady, 
Or grasped the golden gains. 

On the morning following: Christmas Day the 
Vale was stirring betimes. Stella was not a late 
sleeper at. any time, this morning she felt particu- 
larly wakeful. 

Asa matter of fact she had slept but little all 
night. There was something in the idea of the 
mysterious and handsonie Mr. Felton being in the 
next room, which might have kept her awake if she 
had not the disquieting knowledge of Sir Richard’s 
propinquity also to dispel her weariness. 

In the latter fact she could scarcely find excuse 
tangible enough to her own satisfaction to account 
for the uneasiness which assailed her whenever Sir 
Richard was near her. 

She knew that she started and shuddered at his 
entrance last night as much as she had blushed and 
by ag with pleasure at fhe appearance of Mr. 

‘elton. 

Had she been candid with herself she could have 
explained it by confessing that she hated the one and 
already loved the other; but young ladies are not 
inclined to be candid on such topics, even to them- 
selves, and Stella rose and entered the breakfast- 
room, a8 unreasoning in her dislike of Sir Richard 
as ever. 

The breakfast-room was’ ty. 

** No one up yet ?”’ she of the butler. 

“* No one, miss, except Mr. Felton,’’ he replied. 

* And where is he?”’ asked Stella. 

“T don’t know, miss. He was here not many 
minutes ago, inquiring after Sir Richard’s man.” 

“he man who hart his leg ?’’ said Stella. 

“ Yes, miss,” said Mr. Proudley, “And a very 
strange man he is; there is no pac A on ahg | 
of him at all.” 

Stella’s look encouraged him to proceed; she did 
not know how it was, but truly anything concern- 
ing = Richard had a strange, unpleasant interest 

or her. 

“ He’s the most disagreeable man I ever met, miss. 
You can’t get a civil word out of him; and as close 
as a jeweller’s safe.” 

Stella smiled. 

“You should not bother him with questions, 
Proudley,” she said. 

“*T, miss? I’d scorn to do so,” retorted the butler. 
“But when a man turns like a wild beast on you 
for simply asking him by what name he’d like to be 
called you can’t help noticing it. Will you have the 
breakfast, miss ?” 

“No,” said Stella. “Not until mamma comes 
down, Is it thawing?” 





“No, miss; quite a frost.” 

“ Then I will go out foralittle. Tell them, pleased, 
that I am in the garden.” 

Then, wrapping herself up in a thick Red Riding: 
Hood cloak, and drawing the hood over her beau- 
tifal head, she opened the French window and tan 
lightly down the steps. 

At the moment a man came limping out of the 
lower hall and stood aside to let her pass. 

It was Sir Richard’s servant, 

Made curious by Proudley’s account of him, she 
stopped and accosted him. 

** How is your foot this morning ?” 

“ Better,” said the man, in a sullen tone, just 
glancing up at her from under his thick eyebrows, 
without relaxing a muscle of his constrained, trouble- 
lined face. 

“T am glad of that,” said Stella. “You must 
have suffered much pain. I hope they made you 
comfortable.” 

The man nodded. 

“ Comfortable enough, I thank you.” 

Stella looked at him with her gentle, pitying eyes 
and went on. 

At the turn of the walk she nearly ran into the 
arms of Mr. Felton, who was looking in the opposite 
direction. 

They pulled up with a mutual laugh‘ of amuse- 
ment; Stella held ont her hand. 

a beg your pardon, I thought I was in sole 
possession of the garden at this time in the morn- 
ing. 

“And I pray for forgiveness onthe sanie score,” 
he returned, laughing and looking at her with some- 
thing more than admiration for the frésh; bedutifal 
face, crowned with its sweet blush rose. “I have 
been having a trot round—a preliminary catiter, ad’ 
they say in racing circles.” 

“ And I am getting one,” said Stella. 

“May. I be allowed to prolong mine and join 
you ?” he asked. 

And they set off, walking slowly now: 

“ Mrs. Monten is not up yet, I suppose'?”’ he aaid, 
breaking off suddenly in the middle of a frank and 
humourous description of some artistid experience. 

“No,” said Stella. 

“Tam sorry for that, as I fear I shall not see her 
before I go.” : 

“Go—where?” she asked, with disappointment 
in her face and voice. j 

“ Home,” he answered, with a smile. ‘ Miss 
Newton,” he added, turning to her with a sweet, 
reverential gravity, “if I dare to speak to you with 
that candour which society condemns and avoids 
will you forgive me ?”’ 

Stella turned pale and dropped her ore 

“I—it is a strange question,’’ she faltered, “ bat 
I will answer yes.” 

‘IT thank you,” he said, in the same soft, grave 
tone. “Then I may say that I know my presenea 
will not be welcome any longer at the Vale.” 

Stella started and turned with a flush. 

“ By what course of reasoning have’ yow dednaced 
that result ?” she said. 

“Do not be angry with me,”’ he pleaded, “ but/re- 
member that eyes speak more freely and plainly 
than lips. Your mother’s eyes told mo last night 
that my welcome had expired.”’ 

“Since when ?”’ asked Stella. 

He hesitated a moment, then ariswered, in alow 
voice : 

“ Since Sir Richard Wildfang ventured to remind 
her that I was poor and perhaps an adventurer:”’ 

Stella turned to him, proud and wounded. 

** You—you did not hear him say‘that? He could 
not be so base?” 

“T did not hear him say it in so many words, bub 
I heard enough of the broken sentence to be able to 
supply the wanting part. No, Miss Newton, the 
last few hours have been short and happy ones, but 
I dare not prolong them. My own honour would not 
allow me to remain beneath the root of one who eyes 
me with suspicion.” 

Stella’s eyes filled with tears and she turned her 
face from him. 

Oh, how bitter in her eyes was the worldliness 
which even a stranger could detect and resent. 

Louis Felton glanced at her with a’ look of in- 
effable tenderness and devotion, which changed to 
one of simple respect as he said : 

“T had intended writing a short note to say that 
business had called me away at a moment’s notice, 
but I am glad of an opportunity to avoid false- 
hood. Dare I ask you to plead my excuses ?” 

Stella inclined her head. 

“Ts this your only reason for leaving us so sud- 
denly ?’’ she asked, in alow voice, her eyes still 
seeking the ground: 

“Not the only one,” he said. 
other.” 

“ And what is that ?”’ she asked. 

* A cunning one,” he replied, with a sad, tender 
smile. “I amafraid that if I remain I may lose you 
for ever. I mean,” he added, as she crimsoned and 
started with surprise. “ that commands may be laid 


* There is one 
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upon you to hold no converse with the adventurer 
of the Hut. For, understand, Miss Newton, we may 
meet—dare I hope so?—and may be friends. May 
ee hope with me? You would not rob ine 
of i 

“No,” said Stella, turning to him with a smile. 
“Tt is too poor a thing to rob youof. We will be 
friends, let worldly wisdom say what it will.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and, un- 
covering his head, he bent over it so low that she 
fancied she felt the silken moustache brush it, 

** Good-bye,” he said, looking up at her. 

* Good-bye,” she returned, “if you-will go.” 

* Nay, I must. Necessity knows no law.” 

He bowed as he spoke with a heightened colour 
and a slow shake of the head, and Stella was left 
alone to ponder over and wonder at the strange 
words and ways of this handsome stranger, whom 
she seemed to have known for years instead of 
hours. 

Then she re-entered the breakfast-room, where 
the cousins, Mrs. Newton and Sir Richard were 
awaiting her. 

“My dear, where have you been? Really you 
carry your love for exercise and fresh air to too 
great an extreme. Don’t you think so, Sir 
Richard ?” 

Sir Richard smiled as he shook hands and mur- 
mured that youth is reckless and fearless. 

The cousins then crowded round and dragged her 
to the fire, and the message she had been commis- 
sioned to bear was put off. 

But only for a few minutes. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Newton, haughtily, “I am 
surprised Mr, Felton does not come. We are all 
waiting.” 

“Mr, Felton will not be here, mamma,” said 
Stella, looking round. “He is called away by 
urgent business.” 

As she spoke she felt that Sir Richard’s eyes 
were fixed upon her, and she grew restless under 
their searching gaze. 

“ Extraordinary,” said Mrs. Newton, “and pray 
who told you that ?” 

“He himself. I mot him in the garden,” replied 
Stella. 

“Well, I’m sure, he might have said good-bye, 
I think,” pouted the school girl. ‘‘ After being so 
friendly last night too.” 

“T think he might have had the politeness to wait 
and see me,” said Mrs. Newton, frigidly, “ at 
least.” 

Stella made no farther explanation, and the break- 
fast commenced. 

Sir Richard made himself perfectly at home, re- 
tailed all the news and paid great attention to the 
girls, but somehow he was not popular.ani directly 
the breakfast was over the young ones scampered 
away, dragging Stella with them, and Sir Richard 
and Mrs. Newton were left alone. 

Then the wily man of the world commenced the 
game which he felt so sure of winning. 

* Madam,” he said, “ my note and my appearance 
which followed so soon afterwards must have some- 
what surprised you.” 

“ No—not at all,” simpered Mrs. Newton ; “at 
least we were delighted to see you. So kind to make 
such friends of us ; and I am so glad youcame. It 
would have been unbearably miserable in the shoot- 
ing-box all alone.”’ 

Sir Richard bowed gratefully. 

“ It would indeed,” he said. ‘“‘ You will be sur- 
prised perhaps then to hear that [ had a distinct 
purpose in attending upon you last night,”’ he con- 
tinued, in his soft, seductive voice. 

Mrs. Newton smiled as amicably as she could, and 
looked curious. 

“ Indeed, Sir Richard ?” 

** Yes,” he went on, “an object very near.my heart. 
My dear Mrs. Newton, I have fallen in love with your 
daughter.” 

— worldly mother started, and looked embar- 
rassed. 

It was a great honour truly, for Sir Richard was 
a baronet, and wealthy—oh, no one knew how 
wealthy! But then there was Lord Marmion ! 

Sir Richard smiled inwardly. He knew the very 
thoughts that were flitting through her calculating 
brain, and he was quite prepared for them. 

“T loved her from the first moment I saw her,” 
he continued. ‘‘ And who could help doing so? She 
is beautiful and amiable. Ah, madam, Iam no boy 
to whom the world and womankind are a fairy land 
of impossibilities! I am aman of the world, and I 
have learnt by experience to recognize and value so 
ee a treasure as your daughter. For years I 

uve been seeking for the woman whom I could 
with confidence make my wife. I have admired 

many, respected a few, but I never met the one I 

could love and respect at the same time until I saw 

Miss Newton. Can you be surprised, madam, that 

I,@ man o* jhe world, should feel doubtful of the 

passion witi: which she inspired me? I determined 

to test it. Hitherto, I told myself, you have but 
seen her at hor best, at balls and in public; go un- 


expectedly and see her at her home, in the position 

which you would have her fillfor you. Icamedown 
| 2cexpectediy. and I find her good, true, happy as a 
{| waeel in the :nidst of a happy circle of children, and, 
nee? I say, :nadam, that I love her more pas- 
sionately than ever ? 

‘“* Now,” he continued, “a rash boy would let his 
passion run away with him, and, disregarding the re- 
spect due to you, my dear Mrs. Newton, would pre- 
sent himself to Miss Newton and declare his love. 
I come to you before I take that step, for two 
reasons; first because I think it is your due, se- 
condly because, though I would at once without loss 
of time place you in possession of my intention and 
hope, I am disinclined to declare myself to Miss 
Newton. You will see my reasons at a glance. You 
will see why I am unwilling to risk my all at so 
short an acquaintance ; we have known each other 
so little; I have scarcely had time to convince her 
of my devotion. I come to you, my dear madam, to 
ask you for —_ daughter’s hand at once, and-——’ 
here he spoke more slowly and eyed the worldly 
face with keen attention—‘ I should have done so 
before but I thought, I feared, that another had a 
prior claim to your consideration.” 

Mrs. Newton started and turned to him with a 
wily look, 

‘IT mean Lord Marmion,” continued Sir Richard. 
“On Christmas Eve only I learnt that I had erred. 
Lord Marmion is engaged to marry his cousin, the 
Lady Pauline; an engagement which has existed 
in form for years. Directly I knew that I deter- 
mined to lay my cause before you, and—here I do 
so, waiting most anxiously for your answer,” 

Mrs. Newton’s face was a study. Disappoint- 
ment, chagrin and a gleam of consolation struggled 
for the predominance. 

At last she thought that half a loaf was better 
than none; better a baronct than no title at all, 
and, with a very good counterfeit of maternal emo- 
tion, she said, holding out her hand: 

‘* My dear Sir Richard, you have my very best 
wishes for your success. My dear girl is all the 
world to me, and I am naturally anxious about her 
futuro, but if it lies in your hands I can feel quite 
secure.” 

Sir Richard took the thin hand and raised it to 
his lips with a reverential respect, which belied the 
sardonic grin glittering in his eyes. 

And so Stella was promised, and Sir Richard with 
perfect confidence only bided his time. 

(To be continued.) - 





THE LAST DAYS OF LIVINGSTONE. 
Tu accounts of the closing scenes of the life of 
the great traveller given in the newly published 
journals are very touching. One of the notices con- 
denses the narrative thus: 

The country was desolate; there was no game ; it 
was thinly populated. Sometimes the cooing of 
doves, the screaming of the francolin, the music of 
singing-birds, announced that a village was near ; 
but the people supposed him to be a slave-hunter, 
concealed their food and deserted their villages as 
soon as he approached. Others, pretending to act 
as guides, misdirected him, and on one occasion he 
lost his way for a fortnight. This terrible life soon 
began to tell upon a constitution already enfeebled 
by disease. He offered up prayers that he might be 
allowed to finish his work and return and be at rest. 
But first he must find the four fouutains. “ Nothing 
earthly,” he says, “ will make me give up my work 
in despair.” 

On the 19th of April he writes: “I am excessively 
weak, and but for the donkey could not move a 
hundred yards. It is not all pleasure, this explora- 
tion.” On the 21st he started in the morning from 
a small village where he bad slept; but before he 
had gone very far he fell from the donkey, and was 
taken by his men back to the village. They mae 
a litter and carried him slowly from village to vil- 
lage. On the 25th he was brought to a hamlet from 
which the people had not runaway. He called them 
and asked if they knew ofa hil! on which four rivers 
took their rise. They replied that they were not in 
the habit of travelling. On the 27th he made the last 
entry in his diary, ‘* Knocked up quite, and remain— 
recover—sent to buy milch goats. We are on the 
banks of the Molilamo.” 

He was now unable to stand upright. He often 
implored his bearers to place the litter on the ground. 
Sometimes a drowsiness came over him; and the 
men began to be frightened, for they knew that death 
was drawing near. They arrived at Ilala, and laid 
him in a hut on a native bed, raised above the ground. 

Beside him was placed a box with the medicine 
chest upon it; outside, near the door, was lighted a 
fire, and around it sat the watchers, waiting for the 
end. A boy lay down within the hut. It was the 
night of the 30th of Apri!. At 11 p.m. he sent for 
Susi, and asked whether those were his men shout- 





ing. Susi replied that it was the natives scaring 
away a buffalo from their fields. He then asked how 


many days it was to the Luapula, and soon after. 
wards sighed as if in great pain, and said, “ Oh, dear, 
dear!” and then dozed off. At midnight Susi was 
sent for again, and Livingstone took a dose of 


calomel. He then said, in a feeble voice, ‘ All 
right; you can go now.” These were his last 
words. 


At 4.a.m. the boy ran to Susi and said, “ Come to 
Bawna. Iam afraid; I don’t know if he is alive.” 
Susi called Chumah and four other men, and they 
entered the hut, Their master was not on the bed, 
but kneeling beside it; a candle, stuck by its own 
wax to the top of the box, shed a light sufficient for 
them to see his form. His body was stretched for- 
ward, his head buried in his hands upon the pillow, 
One of the men approached softly, and put bis hands 
to his cheeks. They were quite cold. Livingstone 
was dead. A little whileafterwards the cocks crew. 
It was the morning of May 1, 1873. 





OH, SAY NOT LIFE IS DARK! 


Ou, say not life is dark! 
There’s brightness for us all ; 
For you and me and every one 
The warming sun-rays fall ; 
The moon and stars at night thy path 
Illume as well as mine, 
For you and me and every one 
The beams of pleasure shine. 


Oh, say not life is dark, 
Though fortune be not fair! 
The cottage of the toiling man 
May have a jewel there ; 
Though wealth has never round its hearth 
Its golden circle bent, 
Perhaps the gem of love is there 
That hearth to ornament, 


Oh, say not life is dark, 
Though poverty be thine! 

Thou hast a heart within thy breast, 
A soul which is divine. 

Strive on, plod on thy humble way, 
And peace thy lot shall bless, 

The fountain-head whence issues all 
Of humad blessedness. 


Oh, say not life is dark! 
There’s brightness all around; 

How oft beneath a homely garb 
A noble heart is found! 

The labourer in his lowly cot, 
The beggar on the road, 

The miser and the millionaire, 
All have one common God. 


Oh, say not life is dark! 
There’s pleasure for us all, 
Though we may never dwell where wealth 
Has let its blessings fall; 
For humble joys that in the heart 
Ave nurtured into birth 
Make up life’s richest joys, and are 
The sweotest joys of earth. 


Oh, say not life is dark 
While mind continues bright; 
’T were time to mourn when from the 
brain 
Great Reason takes her flighit. 
But while the heart beats high with 
health, 
And thought keeps bright her spark, 
And friends are thine, though humble 


ones, 
Oh. say not life is dark! C. A. 








Tue Frencn Appress.—The Queen, desiring 
that all who are interested should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the books containing the addresses 
of thanks from the French people, has directed that 
the volumes shall be sent to the British Museum for 
that purpose. 

Fgastina Two Hunprep YEARS AGo.—Cost of 
banquet given by the city of Canterbury to the Duke 
and Duchess of York and to the Prince and Duchess 
of Modena, on the 24th November, 1673, consisting 
of the following articles, viz.:--Candied eringo, 
3} lbs., cost 21s, ; dried suckets of all sorts, 7} lbs., 
25s.; green citron, 12 lbs., 48s.; dried paste, 3 lbs., 
26s. 8d.; dried pears and pippins, 16} lbs., 26s.; 
quince paste, 4} Ibs., 17s. ; candied lettuce, 1 lb., 4s. ; 
dried apricots, 4 lbs., 32s.; raspberry paste, 20s. ; 
dried plums, 5} Ibs., 26s. 3d.; rock candies, 2 Ibs., 
12s.; Savoy ambers, } lb., 9s.. smooth almonds, 
6% Ibs., 13s. 6@.; macaroons, 7 Ibs., 10s. 6d.: iced 
marchpanes, 7 Ibs., 14s.; prince biscuits, 7 ibs, 
9s.,4d.; drop cakes, 3 lb., 6s.; a large marchpane, 
25s.; 12 quarts of canary, 24s.; 9 gallons of claret 





and white wine, 86s. Total charge of the banquet, 
including glaases, etc., 21/7, 10s. 11d. 
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A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCE5S, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Oh! that the gods would sometimes lend 
Their strength to men, that in a time 
Of righteous need sinews and thews 
Might doa work divine. 

STanp1ne@ in the doorway was an ill-looking fellow, 
dressed in a rough great-coat, which, together with 
his shabby hat and trousers, was dripping with wet. 

His two hands were thrust into his pockets, but 
not so far but that Tazoni caught a glimpse of an 
ugly-looking stick which was half hidden by his 
coat sleeve, 

Tazoni looked at him slowly for a moment in 
silence, the man returning his stare witha close and 
sinister regard, then he said: 

““ What is your business here, and how did you 
enter ?” 

“It don’t matter how I cracked the crib, so longas 
I’m inside, guvnor. Is your name Forest—Frank 
Forest ?” 

“Tt is,” said Tazoni, 

“Then my business is with you,”’ said the man, 
taking one hand from his pocket, and holding out a 
strip of paper. 

“* What is this ?” said Tazoni. 

_ “A warrant,” replied the man, advancing and lay- 
ing iton the table. 

“ For what ?” asked Tazoni, still keeping the man 
under close a 

‘“* For your apprehension,” said the fellow. ‘“ Mr. 
Forest, you are my prisoner.” 

“You are not a police-constable nor a detective,” 
said Tazoni, who could see that the man was neither. 

“IT didn’t say Iwas. I’m a sheriff's officer,’ re- 
torted the man, with a grin, “and I want you, 
Mister Forest, at the suit of Michael Levy, of St. 
Mary Axe.” 

“Michael Levy ?” said Tazoni. “I never heard 
the name before. There’s some mistake.” 

“There allus is,” retorted the man, innocently. 

‘Come, guvnor, there ain’t no use cutting up 
rough. You pays the money or goes with me. Can 
you pay the money?” 

“What money? I owe none,” said Tazoni, 
sternly. 

“OQ” course,” said the man, “‘you great swells 
never do. But that’s neither here nor there. 
There’s my warrant, and this ere’s my duty.” 

Tazoni glanced at the dirty piece of paper, then 
at the man, whose face was concealed by acommon 
costermonger’s fur cap. 

















[IN THE TRAP.] 


“Take your cap off,” said Tazoni. 
see your face, my man.” 

‘ bing man swore @ round oath and promptly re- 
used, 

* T ain’t here for no nonsense. I wants the money 
on this suit or yourself. I don’t caro which it is. 
In fact I’d rather have the money.” 

Tazoni took up the warrant and looked at it. 

“ This is not for me,” he said, “I owe no man 
anything, I never heard of the namo of Michael 
Levy—have certainly had no business with him. 
There is some mistake. Unless——” ho added, a 
sudden suspicion entering his brain like a spark 
from an anvil, “unless this is some vile plot to re- 
move a dangerous person from your employer’s 
path. Take your cap off, or——” and he advanced 
with a gesture which was sufficiently ominous, 

The man swung the door open and held up his 
hand warningly. 

“Now, guynor,” he said, “take my advice. I 
means business. I means to take you, dead or alive, 
noisy or quiet. I advise you tocome quiet. Tako 
my advice.” 

Tazoni sprang to the bell and pulled it violently. 

The man laughed hoarsely. ; 

“That’s nouse! Didn’t you send the old woman 
to the post? Me and my mate have been watching 
the crib for some time. We wants to take you quiet, 
guvnor.” 

All Tazoni’s coolness flew to strengthen him. It 
was of the greatest importance that he should not 
be out of the way on Monday, he would rather 
die than be kidnapped just now, he thought, and so 
he straightened himself, and, tightening his muscles, 
made a spring which landed him upon the broad 
chest of the ruffian so suddenly that the man 
staggered, and, with a fearful imprecation, called 


out: 

“Tiuke, Luke!” 

Tazoni followed up his firstadvantage and got the 
man down beneath his knee, and kept his hand 
which grasped the ugly-looking stick pinned close 
to the floor, 

The advantage, however, was only momentary. 

A heavy footstep sounded upon the stairs, and a 
second ruffian sprang in. 

Seeing his companion pinned ‘to the floor, he 
paused for a moment, eyeing T'azoni with astonish- 
ment, then he drew a life-preserver from his pocket 
and raised it in mid air. 

‘Leave him alone and come quiet !”’ he said, in a 
hoarse voice, “‘ or I’ll stretch you!” 

At thesound of the voice Tazoni looked up with 
a sudden pallor which was fearful in its passionate 
intensity. 

“I know you!” he cried, in a low, clear voice, 


*T want to 











**you are the villain who lured me from the camp 
while murder was being done at Northcliffe Hall! 
I know you!” 

And before the words had left his lips he 
wrested the bludgeon from the hand of the prostrate 
man, and, rising in all his lithe alertness, struck the 
man above him with all his immense strength across 
the face. 

The blow fell dull and horrible. A dreadful im- 
precation and yell, commingled. ranz throngh the 
room, and Gipsy Luke darted like a mad bull at his 
opponent. 

Tazoni sprang behind the table with his stout, 
loaded stick upraised. 

“ Stand back !” he cried, ‘I will not go alive! 
I know you, yon villain, and I kuow your master 
too! Stand back!” 

Luke stood back for a moment, glaring at him, 
and wiping the blood which poured from the fright- 
ful wound upon his face. 

* There!” said Tazoni, “ put down your weapons, 
eh a match for you, and, as I tell you, 1 do not go 
alive! 

Luke glared savagely round at his companion, 
who stood uncertain whether to attack or remain 

uiet. 
bar Now then,” he hissed, hoarsely. “Don’t stand 
there! Didn't I tell yer he’d show fight? We must 
have him! Go round the table and take him in 
the rear.” 

The man nodded with a savage grin and crept 
round the table, keeping his wolf-like eyes fixed 
upon Tazoni. 

As the one ruffian crept on one sido Luke, still 
wiping the blood from his face, which almost 
blinded him, crept round, panther-like, on the other. 

Tazoni watched them coming and held his breath. 
Suddenly he remembered the revolver. 

He dropped the stick and picked up the little 
mahogany case. To take out the revolver and back 
into the corner was the work of an instant. 

** Move one inch and I fire!” he cried,in a low, 
menacing voice. “It is loaded in six chambers, 
and I’ll empty them all into your villanous car- 
cases if you approach nearer.” 

The man on his left fell back with an exclama- 
tion. 

Luke stopped with a yell of baffled rage. But 
only fora moment, the next he cried, huskily : 

“Don’t mind that, mate, it ain’t loaded. Goin 
with a rush and I’ll go in with yer.’’ 

Then Tazoni saw them crouch for the spring. 

“Once more, stand back! For the third time, 1 
warn you!” he cried. ‘“‘ Your blood be on your own 
heads then !” he added, as, taking aim for the nearest 
man—in that instant of intense excitement, when 
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they were both close upon him, he could not dis- 
tinguish one from the other—he fired! 

There followed a yell of derision as the bullet 
swished passed Luke's head and lodged with a fear- 
ful crash in the glass book-case, and Tazoni felt 
himself forced upon his knees. 

‘Then there came a rain of fearful blows. 

Something hot ran down his face—he felt sick 
and giddy; but he made one final effort, and rose 
with a bound like an expiring lion to wrestle with 
them. 

And he did wrestle! He ey 5 until they 

anted beneath his well-directed blows and vice- 
Fike grasp, wrestled until his coat and waisteost were 
torn from his back—wrestled until, faint with the 
blood which poured down his face and almost blinded 
him, he fell all heaped up upon Luke’s shoulder. 

The ruffians uttered a cry of triumph, end foreed 
him to the ground as if they still feared he would 
rouse again and give them battle, 

Then they panted for breath and looked at one 
another. 

“ Come,” said Luke, * there’s no time to lose! 
Confound it, how he fought! I feel as if I’d been 
passed through a saw mill! _ me carry him 
into the trap ; the sooner we're off the better.” 

The other man nodded a breathless acquiescence, 
and the two took up their motionless burden be- 
tween them and stealthily left the room. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Luke. “Leave the 
warrant upon the table. It'll throw them off the 
scent, any how.” 

And he threw the mock instrument of capture 
upon the desk. 

Teles 4 the greatest eaution, the two men bore 


the lifeless out of the house and through 
the church tye 
_ A fiy was quietly standing in a dari corner, and 
into this they thrust their lifeless burden, ju 

in after, and, airing the signal to a com 

the box, drove off, having {eft nothing more tan- 
gible of their presence than the Queen’s warrant aud 
the blood which plentifully smeared the floor. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
Love makes weak hearts strong, 
The innocent most wary ; 
Woman's strength, though never long, 
Is of itself ne’er chary. 

Tr would be impossible to describe the feelings 
which thrilled Florence when she was alone and able 
to realize the full meaning of Lord Raymond’s words 
and looks. 

She realized that he had recognized Tazoni, 
that he knew his address, and that he would now, 
without loss of time, set the detectives upon his 

Florence had locked herself in her own room and 
paced the floor for an hour, torn this way and that 
by conflicting emotions, 

Oh! how she loved him! how dearly, how deeply, 
to be thus moved by his impending danger. 

She remembered with a thrill of exquisite delight 
how he had caught her hand and pressed it, nay, 
even retained it in his own beneath the fur wrap. 

How sweet those moments had seemed! What 
bliss the mere contact of their hands had given her. 
How she longed, with a desire beyond all words, to 
roy her hand in his to de held as his very own by 

im till death tore them apart! 

But she thrust these softer feelings from her. 

Now was the time for action, not tender reminis- 
cences, 

Tazoni, her love, was in danger and peril. 

He had saved her when she had been in sore 
straits ; it was her duty, it was her sweet delight, to 
save him. 

If she could but find means to warn him of the 
danger, to apprize him of all the fearful risk he ran 
in remaining where he was, he might perhaps be 
able to elude the malicious vigilance of Lord Ray- 
mond—at least for a time. 

How was she to do this ? 

She could not send a servant, for to do that would 
be to confide her secret to another, and that she 
would not do. 

She could not write, because—well, there were a 
thousand reasons against it, not the least because it 
seemed to her too cold and indolent a means. 

No, after reviewing all the channels which were 
oper to her, she rejected them and determined to go 
herself to his cottage at Farm End and tell himthat 
Lord Raymond had discovered him. 

She intended starting that evening, but circum- 
stances were too powerful for her. 

Lady Darteagle kept her by her during the whole 
of the afternoon, there was a ball from which she 
could not remain away, and so the day passed. The 
next Lady Northcliffe was too unwell to be left 
alone. 

She seemed to have suffered some shock in con- 
nection with the ride in the park. 

When they had returned she had been particu- 
larly quiet and thoughtful, and when she did talk it 
was either with an absence of mind or with an ag- 





Sumed air of interest which was too palpable to de- 
ceive her two dear friends. Once or twice she had 
mentioned Frank Forest’s name and had asked a 
number of questions concerning him. But of course 
they could not be answered. 

Lady Darteagle knew nothing more than the rest 
of the world, and Florence, though she was a little 
better informed, would not tell. 

So the next day passed, and still Tazoni remained 
ignorant of his danger. 

The day following—Friday—the poor girl grew 
so intensely excited and miserable that the slightest 
sound drove the blood to her face and set her heart 
throbbing. 

All the morning she tried to hit upon some plan 
which would cover her absence, but failed. Lady 
Darteagle kept about her all the morning and after- 
noon, and it was not until the evening, when she 
was nearly mad with suspense and anxiety, that 

Darteagle said: ; 

** Florence, you look tired, my dear. If you don’t 
care to come with us to the concert, I don’t think I 

if I were you.” 

re pelt, I Mp not, mamma,” oy btcog mens with 
8 great throb of delight, and so the two elder ladies 
started by 


ves. 

Florenve until they had time to reach the 
concert room, then ran upstairs to her room, sum- 
moned her maid, and, wrapping herself up ina thick 
shawl and donning a large dark plain bonnet in 
place of the natty French gear which went by 
thaé name and which she usually wote, stole quietly 
down the stairs and left the house, softly Godthe 
the door after her, 

knew in which di the village of Farm 
End lay and she knew how to reach f A cab, she 
had heard Lord take 


one 

claspi: thy her 

eT ae wet tot et ae 
End Churoh, 


and requested to be to 
pont Tooter for om aie forwards and, 
° 
mounting his box, ! sly drove apap 
She had no idea of the distance, and when an hour 


passed, and another, she grew uneasy. 

Once the cabman stopped to give his horse some 
water, and Florence, lowering the window, asked 
him how far they were from their destination. 

The man replied that they had still another mile 
and a half to go, and Florence, clasping her hands, 
leant back, determined to control her impatience. 

But it was a difficult task. For, now that she was 
so near the advancement of her object, a horrible 
dread fell upon her. 

She might be too late! 

Even now, while she was crawling along in this 
miserable vehicle, he might be helpless in the hands 
of the detectives. 

She grew hot and cold alternately, and at last was 
so overcome by the dread, which grew stronger each 
moment, that she covered her face with her hands 
and moaned. 

At last the cab stopped and the driver got down. 

** Here’s the church, miss,” 

** Ask, please——” said Florence, then stopped. 

What could she ask for? 

“TI will get down hero,” she said. “ You must 
wait, please.” 

She put a sovereign into the man’s handas she 
spoke and, pulling her shawl round her, ran across 
the muddy road to the group of cottages which she 
could distinguish by the lights in their windows. 

Florence, though bred in society’s hothouse, was 
a resolute girl at heart, and now that she was so 
near her purpose all nervousness had left her. Only 
. bg eagerness to reach him in time filled her 


She knocked at the door quietly and waited. 

There was no answer. 

She was about to knock again when she saw that 
the door was ajar. 

It was no time to stand upon ceremony. Florence 
pushed the door open and entered the little passage. 

A dim light from a small lamp showed her that 
the place was rag 6 

She returned to the door and knocked again, this 
time louder. 

_ There was no response, and, burning with impa- 
tience, she was about to return to the cabman or 
knock at the next house when a woman came hurry- 
ing up and, dropping a courtesy, said: 

“T hope you haven’t been waiting, mum; I only 
ran over to the ave and did a little shopping.” 

“No,” said Florence, “I have not been waiting 
long. I want to see Mr. Forest.” 

“ Yes, miss,” said the landlady, who, now that they 
had come within the rays of the lamplight, saw that 
the visitor was young. “ Yes, miss, I’ll go and tell 
him. Perhaps, though, you'll walk up. He 
wouldn’t like you to be kept here in the passage.” 

“He does not expect me,” said Florence, her 
heart beginning to beat, “‘ but I will come up with 
you.” 

The woman walked upstairs and Florence fol- 
lowed her. 





When they reached tha little lobby the landlady 
knocked gently at ‘l'azoni’s door. 

Florence’s heart beat more wildly. 

In another momeat she should see him—hear his 
voice! 

The landlady knocked again. 

“* He doesn’t hear me, miss; he’s busy writing, » 
dessay. I often knoek half a dozen times and he 
doesn’t answer, Sometimes I go into the room and 
come out again and he doesn’t know I’m there.” 

Florence smiled, Sse liked the woman already, for 
she could see that Tazoni had won her heart and 
allegiance, 

‘Mr. Forest!” called th@ landlady again. “ Mr. 
Forest !” 

A dead silence, unbroken by theilichtest sound. 

“T—I think I'll go in, miss,” said the woman, and, 
opening the door softly, she looked in. “ He's not 
here, miss,” she said, with some surprise. “Dear 
me, I left him here half an hour ago. I do hops he 
isn’t gone out in all this dreadful rain! Ho is such 
a reckless gentleman, miss!” 

Florence’s heart fell. 

She followed the: woman into the room as sho 
continued, in a half-vexed and anxious grumble: 

“Such a dreadful night, and there’s no telling 
when he'll come back. Perhaps walk about the 
country till daybreak—~ah!”’ 

She e off with a ream, startling Florence 
fearfully, and pointed with a horrified look to tie 
corner where the final straggle had taken place. 

Look, miss! Oh, gracious Heaven! What's 

Lamnitl 


“ What—where ?” asked Florence. 
“There—these!” sereamed the landlady. ‘On 
the “ and tho fost amd the table. Look!—it's 


* Blood!” repeated Florence, with white lips. 
itis, Iie!” moaned the landlady, in 

It is, if is!’ m the &@ paroxysm 
of horror. “He's killed—he's killed !” 

And, rapidly raising her voice, she shtieked : 

hy eter’ aes ow tae side) ata i 

‘lorence sprang é and cover er 
mouth with het hands. 

“Hush !” she said, ina e6mmanding voice, that 
wa3 unnaturally calm. “Keep quiet. We may 
find him. Look—look in the next room.” 

“*T daresent! I daresent! I shall see his dead 
body perhaps !” moaned the woman. 

Florence snatched the candle from her hand. 

“ Come with me, then,” she said, and herself led 
the way into the next room, which was ‘lazoni’s 
bedroom. 

The room was empty, undisturbed, as neat as the 
landlady’s hands had made it in the morning. 

Florence, white, but terribly calm, returned to 
the next room, the trembling landlady clinging to 
her and moaning at every step. 

** Look. about,” said Flotence, “and see if you 
can discover any trace. My woman, rouse 
yourself, Every moment is of life or death.’ 

As she spoke she herself tarew open the — 
Fa ae and bookcases, and at last’ went to 

osk. 

The first thing that met her eyes was the sheet 
of paper with her name written upon ik. 

t came upon her like a supernatural revelation. 

Florence! Florence! 

It seemed a prayer for help, a command to act. 

i She took up the paper and pressed it to her 


eart. 

Then she saw the sham warrant. It was dirty 
and had a legal ——— 

With trembling hands she took it to the lamp 
and scanned it. Inan instant: it deceived her, ae 
Luke had intended that it should. 

“Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed, dropping into 
a chair and clasping her hands. 

“* What is it, miss—have you him ?” 

dity, as if 


ejaculated the woman, with simple s 
Florence had found Tazoni in the i ks 

** No—yes,” said Florence, intensely agitated. 
ae where he is. He has been arrested for 

ebt.” 

“ Debt!” exclaimed the landlady. ‘I don’t be~- 
lieve it, miss; he didn't owe a penny. Besides, 
bailiffs don’t murder a man before they take him.” 

“No, no,” said Florence, wearily, clasping her 
white forehead with her trembling hands. “But 
he resisted, and—and they used violence.’ 

She shuddered as she reflected what violence it 
must have been to cause Tazoni to surrender; she 
knew that nothing short of unconsciousness would 
compel him to own himself beaten. 

She rose trembling, but with a determination to 
remain strong. 

“ Tt is not so bad as I—I feared,” she said, quietly. 
“Tf they have hurt him they will—they must—take 
care of him. To-morrow I will—I mean his friends 
will—find out where he is taken and rescue him. 
Meanwhile, please, you must not say a word to 
anyone, There are reasons for your silence; I have 
not time to tell you them; but you must keep 
silence. There—there’s some money——” 
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The landlady eyed her with sorrowfal indigna- 


on. 
er ilen, what do you take me for? I’ve been as 
fond of him as his own mother could have been! I 
don’t aerate why you should think I caredonly for 
the money!” 

“No, oat I_ was wrong; forgive’ me!” said 
ra rong tee te hand with sweet humility. 

e woman dropped @ onntate 

“ Begging ee pardon, miss, a 
you meantitkind. And whatare you going to do ?” 

* Tam going home to London at once,” she said. 
“To-morrow you shall hear how Taz—Mr, Forest 
is, and—and——”’ 

She turned deadly pale. 

“Oh, miss, don’t you give way now!” exclaimed 
the woman. 

“ No,” said Florence, firmly, as she recovered her- 
self with an effort, “ if you will get mea glass of 
water |’’ 


The landlady ran for the water. | . 

Florence bent over Tazoni’s chair.and kissed it. 
She kissed also the pen with which he had written, 
and as she did so a tear fell upon the desk. 

The landlady entered with the water, and Florence 
drank some. 

“T am all right now,” she said 

She was moving towards the door as she spoke, 
when her eye caught something white lying in the 
corner. 

She paused a moment, and, unseen by the woman, 
stooped and picked it up. 

it was the faded white rose. 

Her face flushed for a moment, but paled the next 
as she saw that some of ita petals were crimson— 
with blood ! 

Then, with the rose hidden in her hand, she went 
down to the cab. 

Once inside, away from evety eye, her emotion 
burst forth, and the rose was wet with her tears. 

That was a terrible journey, filled up with visions 
of Tazoni lying wounded bleeding in the hands 
of unfeeling men; but’ the most terrible moments 
fly in reality as quickly as the sweetest, and at’ last 
Florence reached homes 

To gain her room unobserved she passed round 
through the servants’ entranve, and, slipping off her 
bonnet and shawl, smoothed her hair and assumed 
as calm a demeanour as possible. 

Dropping the discarded garments into the shadow 
of the outer kitehen, she slipped into the servants’ 
hall, and quietly asked for her maid. 

There were two of the hous¢maids seated at the 
table with their backs turned towards her, and they 
started and uttered ejaculations of alarm at her 
sudden appearance. 

“Jane, my lady? She’s—she’s been up to your 
room @ dozen times this evening, indeed, my lady.” 

“Perhaps I was asleep,” said Florence, “ 
Lady Northeliffe returned ?” 

* No, my lady,” said the maid. 

“Send Jane to me in half an hour,” said Florence, 
and left the room. 

Haif way up the stairs she met her maid, who 
stared at her with amazement, 

** My dady!”’ 

“T have been round by the back staircase,” said 
Fiorence, quietly. “Come to me in half an hour, 
plenes, and tell Lady Northcliffe that I have gone 
to bed.” 

The servant, seeing her so pale, asked if she might 
not come then, but Florence smilingly assared her 
that she had only a headache, and so escaped. 

All night she never closed her eyes, and in the 
morning she was up and ready for her work before 
Lady Darteagle’s cup of chocolate had up. 

Telling her maid that she was going for a walk, 
she went out, and made straight for the cabstand. 

“ How far is St. Mary Axe from here?” 

“Six miles,”’ said the man, \y- 

“Drive me there,” she said. “ And if you are 
very q:tick I will give you a sovereign.” 

The-cabman did his best, and pulled up his horse 
at St. Mary Axe in half the time oe had ex- 
pected it would take, 

Leaving the cab at the corner, she'walked down 
the street, and inquired for Michael Levy, No 29 

There was no Number 29 in the street. 

She looked at the warrant again and then inquired 
for Michael Levy. 

There were several firms of the name of Levy, but 
none bearing the prefix Michael. 

It was strange. Still she had no suspicion, and, 
aiter hesitating for some time, entered an offite 
which bore the name of Levy over its door and asked 
to see the principal. 

In a few minutes a gentlemanly man came to her 
aud bowing with every respect requested to know 
her businesa. 

Florence, who had never had a single transaction 
of business in her life before, said: 

“i want to find a gentleman named Michael 
vy, and I was given his address as No. 29, St. 

lary Axe.’ 


‘ought to a known |}; 


“and I will go.’ | mak 
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The gentleman rubbed’ his hands and smiled 


ote Mary 
iv is 1, Sti ‘Axe,” he said, “ but there is 
no Sey bs rember as 29, and no’such h gentleman resid- 
C) as! 5 
Of ae sure of hat asked Florence, 
with a air. . 
“TI have conducted business’ in this street for 
years, madam,”’ replied the gentleman. 
grew more troubled. ‘ 
I do not know what to do!” she said, with com- 


test : » 
orl wish I could assist you,” said the gentleman, 
earnestly. ‘Perhaps I can if I pom semening 
pane iy is. the profession of Mr. 
y. 
“ Heis a money lender,” said Florence, after a 


pause. 
“Then there is certainly a mistake in the ad- 
dreas,”’ said the “There is no such 
as Michael » money lender, in St. Mary 


“But,” said Fl *T have his address here 
ina legal document, ly a lawyer would not 
e such a mistake.” 

“T should think not,” said the gentleman. 
Florencé looked at him with an anxious scrutiny. 
He looked kind and trustworthy. 

“* Sir,” she said, “I am greatly inclinéd to confide 
@ little of my b to you. I am so helpless in 
this matter of the addrese——”’ 

The gentléman bowed as she paused in trembling 
me I Sha so to yself worthy of 

prove m wo! of any con- 
fidence you otky place in'me, madam. It may beas 
well to inform you that I am, as doubtless miy office 
door has informed you before this, a solicitor.” 

Florence's face cleared of some of its perplexity. 

* Then I will,” she murmured. “ There,”’ she said, 
“ig where I find the address of Mr. Michael Levy, 
the:money lender. You see it’s a legal document. 
Surely that should be correct.” 

The solicitor while she had been speaking had 
opened the door of an inner office and they now 
passed in. 

Having given her a seat, he took the document to 
his desk and spread it open. 

8 Tay after glancing at it with unfeigned 
— e turned to her with the paper in his 

“May I ask where you got this extraordinary 
an from, madam ?” he said, with raised eye- 

rows, 

“[——.” Florence hesitated—“ I found it.” 

“Yos,” he said, with a strange smile, “may I ask 
where ?”’ 

“T found it on the desk of a friend. The gentie- 
man who was arrested by it—Mr. Frank Forest.” 

Mr. Levy took the dooument and looked at it 
again, and then at in solemn silence. 

“Why do you look so?” said Florence, with a touch 
of‘her hauteur. “Can'you not help me?” 

“T cannot, unless I know something more of the 
matter,” replied Mr. Levy. 

“Does not that warrant——’ . 

“ Warrant, madam ?” héinterrdpted, his astonish- 
ment at last overcoming his professional reserve. 
“This is no warrant!” 

“© I¢is nota warrant? What is it then ?” asked 
Florence, bewildered and troubled. 

“A sham, a mockery, a delusion!” said the 
solicitor. ‘It is a mere imitation of a sheriff's 
warrant. oo, Cotes is ee oe 
thing, in fact, prove its genuineness. 
it isa palpable sham! If your friend was arnested 
with this, all I can say—and I say it most empha- 
tically—that he was shamefully deceived |” 

Florence rose, and trembling, 

“No Mi ! 

Heaven, pity me 

sa: To be continued.) 





Lats Nuestine oF Biacksrrps.—Oa November 
29th was found a blackbird's nest with two eggs in 
it. My informant is o gentleman on whose veracity I 
oan fully depend, and who saw the hen fly off and 
felt the eggs quite warm.—E. M. H. 

ARTIFICIAL MaRBLB.—A method of producing an 
exact imitation of marble has been discovered. The 
most intricate veining and gradations of colour can 
be produced, the veins not being merely on the sur- 
faee, but running through the material. it can be 
manufactured cheaply, and its plasticity enables the 
manufacturer to moald it into intricate designs, and 
the polished surface can easily be kept clean, The 
invention bide fair to make ita way to general ac- 
ceptance in the many objects for which it is fitted. 

Ivatian Sincers.—How much the art of singing 
is on the decline among Italians is shown by the fact 
that the most important singers on the Italian opera 





stage are for the most part not Italians. The Apollo 





Theatre at Rome counts for the opera season 3874-75 
thirteen first and second voices, of which six—aud 
those of the best—are foreigners, and these six will 
draw three-fifths of the amount of fees payable to the 
whole thirteen, amounting to 284,000 francs. The 
six mentioned are: Mesdames Stolz (£5,900 fr.), and 
Wisiak (86,000 fr.), both Austrians; Mdme. Sainz 
(9,000 fr.), German; and MM. Nicolini (35,000 fr.), 

rane (24,000fr.), and Oastlemary (14,00) fr.), 
Frenchmen. 

oC 


TREVYLIAN; 
0 
ENTOMBED ALIVE. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Entertne the castle, its white marble hall and 
staircase adorned with pictures of sylvan scenes, ite 
shadowy niches lined with crimson velvet that the 
statuary they contained might be better seen from the 
contrast, again the same feelings of thankfulness 


again b 1 
filled the hearts.of both Sir Reginald and Hthel that 


their ty home was to be so beautiful. 

Ethel was laid upon a couch near the large bay 
window of thé chamber assigned to her use. Her 
husband sat on a low seat by her side, taiking of all 
the hopes and fears which had agitated his bosom 
during his captivity. 

Count Ramouski had told him of the loss of his 
son, and he carefully avoided this subject as one that 
in Ethel’s present weak state must not be touched 
upon. 

a How little did either of us think,” said Sir Regi- 
nald as he sat by his wife in the evening, supporting 
her head on his arm that she might the more easily 
see the glories of the great upper world with 
its tides of throbbing stars, “this time last night 
that we should now be once more united, I trust never 
to part more.” 

* Little indeed,” was the reply. “I was almost 
hopeless of ever seeing my beloved husband again.” 

As she spoke she pressed the hand whieh held her 
own to her lips and bosom, as if to assuve herself 
that her happiness was all real, and not a dream from 
which she was to awaken, as she had so often done, 
to find her misery doubled. 

“ Even this morning,” coatinued Ethel, ‘I twice: 
turned away, sick at heart, from the search which 
seemed so terribly hopeless; and one minute before 
the shelf came formed, as I clutched it to save my- 
self from falling, L had almost given myself up to 
despair.” 

“What should I have done but for my darling’s 
love?” said her husband as he fondly laid his face 
close to hers. “All my weary work would have 
been of no avail whatever. Aud yet it seems as if 
the price of my liberty is a great one in the suffering 
you have to endure. Had you died I should have 
looked upon myself as your murderer.” 

“That is simply nonsense,” said Ethel. “How 
could you ever have thought that? You would not 
even hurt me for anything in the world.” 

“No, my dear love, not to gain the whole world 
would [ hurt the smallest finger on this little hand. 
And yet it would be better for me that my hand and 
arm both were’cut off—nay, that I-should never walk 
abroad in the green fields again—than not have you 
to love and be with me, Ob, better far than live 
the loveless, hollow life which dwelling in a queen’s 
palace would be to me without you.” 

“ Oh, Reginald, I would rather be a slave in tears 
and bondage by your side than without you share in 
all this world has power to give. I little thought 
the day we were married I ever could love any one 
so well. Your noble nature, your unselfishness, your 
constant denial of your own dosires for those of 
others, taught me a higher,life, higher aims, than 
before I saw you I had thought of. And, abovevall, had 
it not been for the unfailing faith which you taught 
me by your words and your life, I should have made 
shipwreck of my lifelong ago. How often in those 
last six months, that seemed to me like ten long 
years, have I strengthened myself by repeating the 
words I heard so often from your lips, ‘my strength 
and heart doth faint and fail, but Heaven shall fail 
me never.” 

“ Ah, those words, Ethel. 
to me down in that dungeon.” 

Both invalids were assigned elegant apartments 
and careful attendance in Couut Ramouski’s castled 
home. The countess’s maid having received her ih- 
structions from the surgeon, took the place of 
nurse to Ethel, waiting on her by night and day. At 
his own desire Lovell was appointed to the care of 
Sir Reginald. 

The midnight hour had passed ; and all witliin the 
castle were fast asleep save the watches by the sick 
beds. 

Twice had Lovell touched his patient gently on 
the face, twice had he flash. the candle across his 


How often they came 
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eyes in order to ascertain if Sir Reginald slept 
soundly. Each timea sigh or slight motion told him 
that the sleep, though sound, was not deep enough 
for his purpose. 

The castle clocks, in tones which sounded loud and 
eerie in the silent midnight, told the second hour of 
the new day. 

Again Lovell put his hand on the face, flashed his 
light across the eyes, a pleased smile playing round the 
old man’s mouth. Sir Reginald moved not a muscle 
of his face, neither did his eyelids quiver under the 
strong light. 

“He sleeps soundly now,” soliloquized the old 
man, “and yet I fear to look for the sign that will 
tell me my blessed daydream is true, lest I see a fair, 
smooth skin above the quietly beating heart. The 
skin on the arm was so gashed and torn that 
no one else noticed what I saw. Perhaps there was 
no such mark only in my own thoughts ; and yet why 
should I think of it then—a thing that has not been 
in my memory for so many long, long years, but 
buried deep with all the past? Why should it come 
to me then if in reality I saw nothing ?” 

While he spoke he continued standing with the 
candle iz his hand gazing intently on the sleeper’s face. 

“Yes,” said he, “even with the eyes closed, his face 
is as like Captain Neville’s as a brother's. Well do I 
remember what she said the first day she ever saw 
him, and how the likeness made her cry tears she had 
to hide from all save me. Ob! if my surmise would 
only come true, it might clear up all and make us 
happy yet. ‘The poor count is a changed man since 
the day she went away,” 

He laid down the candle on a table close to the 
bed, and, murmuring to himself “I can but try,” 
folded the be.iclothes slowly aud carefully back one 
by one. 

He then bared the breast above the heart, and, lo! 
embedded under the pure white skin, were marks by 
Indian ink, such as sailors make on their arms and 
hands—an anchor with H. and N. on either side, as 
distinct as when he was a little child. 

It was enough. Poor Lovell’s tears fell down like 
rain, He covered up the breast—oh! so lovingly. 
Those marks had awakened a well-spriug of affection 
in the old man’s heart. 

The bedclothes were replaced, and each of the 
patient’s hands kissed over and over again, 

In the early morning Lovell sought the Count 
Ramouski. 

‘My lord,” said he, “I must go to see my people. 
I have served you for many years without a holiday, 
and I want one now. I will come back as soon as 
possible.” 

** Lovell, are you crazy? What has put into your 
head to go to Ireland now, when you are so much 
needed to wait on Sir Reginald Trevylian in his ill- 
mess ?” 

“ Sir Reginald is so well and strong this morning 
he wanted to get up.” 

“That is nothing to the purpose, Lovell. I gave 
you to Sir Reginald as bis valet at your own earnest 
request; it will seem a strange proceeding on my 
part to permit your leaving him merely to pay a 
visit which can be made as well at another time.” 

“No, my lord; if it could I would not ask to go 
now. Roger Jenkius will take as good care of Sir 
Reginald’s comfort as I could do.” 

“The steam vessel does not sail for Ireland until 
Friday ; you will be in time if you leave here on 
Thursday, to-morrow.” 

“T am not going to Ireland, my lord.” 

“Not going to Ireland?” said the count, inquir- 
ingly, looking in the man’s face with a grave, stead- 
fast gaze as he spoke. 

“ No, my lord.” 

“Then, Lovell, you must tell me where you are 
going.” 

“ That I cannot do, my lord.” 

“Then,” said the count, speaking in a determined 
voice, yet with considerable emotion, “ you cannot 
leave the castle for a day.” 

The old man’s face trembled visibly, passion and 
apprehension strongly imprinted on his face, as he 
replied, in as determined a tone as that used by his 
master : 

“Count Ramouski, I would not take your castle, 
and all that’s in it, your land, and woods, and water, 
to leave undone the work I have to do to-day.” 

“ Then tell me where you are going, and wherever 
it is you have my permission to go.” 

** My lord, I cannot.” 

The words were spoken respectfully but firmly. 

** Lovell, you are going to the countess.” 

The old man did not open his lips. 

“ Now, Lovell, you must tell me where she is.” 

The count was terribly agitated, his whole frame 
shook with emotion he could neither restrain nor con- 
ceal. 

“My lord, I do not know where her ladyship is, 
an’ if I did I dare not tell you.” 





* Lovell,” said the count, “it is vain to pay ac 
make me believe this; by your silence you have 
given a tacit acknowledgment that you are going to 
my wife. You cannot know what I have suffered 
since I lost her, but you see that my hair has changed 
its colour in the few weeks since my wife left me 
with an empty heart, and I am only forty-five years 
old, I do not speak as I would to an ordinary ser- 
vant. I know that you were my beloved wife's pro- 
tector, as well as her servant, from her infancy. I 
know the implicit trust she placed in your faithfal- 
ness and affection. And now I do not command you 
as a master, I beg of you, by the love you bear to the 
house of Colambre and Eugenie Fitzgerald, to tell 
me where she is. Your own feelings as a man must 
tell you that the love you bear to her is but a shadow 
unto sanshine when compared to my passionate love, 
a thousand times greater than it was the day she 
first became my bride. Is it well, then, to conceal 
from me where she is ?”” 

“ My lord! my lord!” exclaimed the old man, his 
face betraying the intense feeling of distress he was 
labouring under, “I told you the truth in Naples 
when I said that I was bound down by the most 
solemn oath an Irishman can utter never to divulge 
where she is, or anything I know about her ladyship, 
unto my life’s end, save by her own permission. St. 
Patrick and the holy angels know that the night I 
parted from her ladyship the sun ceased to shine for 
me, and if you were to dismiss me from your service 
it would turn my day into darkest miduight—my life- 
work would be gone ; yet not to risk that can I open 
my lips to tell what I know, nor can I stay one hour 
longer from the work I have to do.” 

The man spoke under the influence of strong emo- 
tion, and the Count Ramouski knew it was so, and he 
answered: 

‘I shall say no more, Lovell. You shall never be 
dismissed from my service, and if I die to-morrow 
you shall remain with my children ; and, more, when 
_ wish to depart on my wife’s service you are at 
iberty to go, without leave from even myself, and 
to remain for weeks or months, as seems good to 
yourself or the dear one you serve. When will you 
be ready to go?” 

“Tam ready now, my lord. Can I have the use of 
the dog-cart to take me to the railway ?” 

“ Certainly ; but I will write a few lines to my 
wife, which I suppose your oath does not forbid your 
giving her.” 

“No, my lord, it does not. 
she shall have your letter.” 

“ When will you come back again ?” 

“ The day after I find her ladyship.” 

The letter was written—a long, loving letter, urging 
his wife to return to her husban:i and children, or if 
she would not or could not do this, at least to let him 
see her once more, only for one hour, in any place, at 
any time she chose to appoizt. 

“ There is the letter for my best beloved, and here 
are two cheques on Glyn’s bank. Fill them up with 
any figures you please. There is no stint in either 
my hand or heart to the money you need for the ser- 
vice you are going on.” 


If I find her ladyship 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Lovett had no clue to the countess’s address, save 
the vague one of “General Post-office, Loudon,” to 
which the weekly letter he sent, informing her of 
her busband’s and children’s welfare, was always di- 
rected, Yet he did not despair of finding her, by 
exercising his patience. 

It is said by the other denizens of Europe that 
each individual Irishman is perfectly unique, and 
Lovell, in the plan he adopted to find his mistress, 
did not depart from the rdle of his countrymen—his 
plan was unique. 

He wrote a letter to the countess before leaving 
Count Ramouski’s castle telling her he thought he had 
found her little son, Harry, so long supposed to be 
buried under the waves of the Indian ocean; that 
the person who he hoped would turn out to be her 
son was Sir Reginald Trevylian, in whom she had 
recognized so strong a likeness to her first husband 
as to cause her to shed bitter tears long after she 
had been Count Ramouski’s wife, adding : 

“T have come to London, and will wait in the 
post-office every day till I see you.” 

This letter he addressed, as was his wont, to Mrs. 
Jane Gerald, General Post-office, London, and, taking 
it there, he waited for a week, watching every woman 
who went for letters, but no one at all to be mistaken 
for his mistress ever presented herself. 

Each morning he made inquiry if the letter he had 
posted for Mrs. Jane Gerald had been called for, and 
always received the same answer: “No one has 
called for it.” 

At last his patience was rewarded—the letter had 
been called for the previous evening, 

That day Lovell did not leave the vicinity of the 
general delivery box for a single minute. 





Late in the evening a hand was laid on his erm, 
and he started as he beheld a thin, feeble woman ig 
black, whom, upon her half-lifting a orape veil, te 
recognized to -be the shadow of Countess Ramouski 
rather than herself. 

“ Lovell,” said she, in an undertone, “ follow me 
closely, but do not speak to me,” 

The old man did as he was bid. Along the Strand, 
down Cecil Street they went, until they reached a 
house at which she stopped, 

Opening the door with a latch-key, the countess 
walked upstairs, followed by her faithful servant, 
until she entered the room with the balcony over- 
looking the river, already described in these pages. 

Immediately on entering the room she signed to 
Lovell to shut aud lock the door, and, throwing her 
cloak and bonnet on the sofa, she took one of the old 
man’s hands in both her own, saying: 

“Tell me all, Lovell, every word, and don’t stop, 
only to take breath. Where was Sir Reginald all 
this time, and how did you seé tlie marks ?” 

“ Sir Reginald was in a dungeon in the Tower of 
Trevylian Castle, put there by Sir Ralph, but no 
one knows in what way Sir Ralph did this, The 
count found him out by little bits of wood which he 
cut from a cedar log in his dungeon, and with a per- 
knife cut letters upon them.” 

He put one of the precious little missives which 
had doue its work so well into her ladyship’s hand, 
and continued: 

“There is one I brought to let your ladyship 
see. Olga was the first who found one on the 
shore close by Warsaw Castle, and afterwards both 
the children found several. The count suspected 
there was something wrong, and brought the chil- 
dren and myself in the yacht to Trevylian Castle, 
where we found the lake strewed with them. The 
count got the wardrobe broken down, and found the 
way to the dungeon, and there was Sir Reginald and 
Lady-Trevylian, who had both been shot by old Sir 
Ralph. It was while Sir Reginald’s wound was being 
dressed I saw the marks on his arm which Oaptain 
Neville put, and in the night I watched by his bed- 
side, and saw the anchor and the H N. on each side 
as clear as the day they were put on.’ 

“ And the mole on his shoulder?” inquired the 
countess, 

“ Oh, my lady, I could not look for that, but I will 
ask him about it when you send me back, Iam sure 
enough without that. When he lay asleep he 
was as perfecta likeness of Captain Neville as 
could be.” 

‘I seo it all,” exclaimed the countess, “Ralph 
Trevylian stole my child in hope that I would be- 
come his wife, if I believed I had lost husband and 
child in one day. My utter loneliness he supposed 
would drive me to accept him. But, Lovell, how is 
it the terrible man who came to Naples to claim me 
for his wife did not know that little Harry was 
saved P” 

“TI don't know, my lady, but perhaps little Harry 
himself can find out about that, or the Count Ra- 
mouski, my lady. ‘There is a letter I have brought 
from him; he forced me to tell I was coming to your 
ladyship, It was no use saying no; he knew I 
was,” 

“ You did not tell him I was in London?” 

“Certainly not, my lady.” 

“ Would to Heaven he could forget there ever 
was such a@ person as the unfortunate Eugenie Fitz- 
gerald.” 

The pale face of the countess became paler as she 
spoke, pressin gher hand over her heart and compress- 
ing her lips together rigidly as if she feared her 
heart would fail. 

“ He will never do that, my lady,” was the reply 
of Lovell, given with a sad look and deep intonation 
of voice, as the poor fellow remembered the misery 
he knew well his master suffered by her absence, 
adding : 

“ The count’s hair is turning gray.” 

“Lovelli” exclaimed the countess, passionately, 
“don’t say that ; tell me that it is not true.” 

“It is but tootrue, my lady. He loves you as truly 
as if he was an Irishman.” 

In other days the countess would have smiled at 
the last remark of Lovell; now it made tears fall 
down in great drops on her lap. 

Now was the time to deliver the count’s letter, 
and, taking it from his bosom, Lovell placed it in her 
and, 

She glanced at the superscription, and, saying 
hastily, ‘Go, Lovell, and get some breakfast from 
Mrs. Wardle; you must leave London by the first 
train, and send Harry to me,” the countess sought 
her bedroom, fastening the door behind her as she 
entered. 

She knelt down by her bed, and, opening her hus- 
band’s letter, spread it out before her. As she did 
so a Bank of England note for one thousand pounds 
fell from the envelope. 
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That letter was too holy a thing in her eyes to be 
read as another letter would have been. There were 
long loving sentences, pleading with her to return to 
him, adjuring her by all she held sacred, by her love 
tu himself, for her children, and, last of all, came 
these words: 

“ You say you have unwittingly been an impostor. 
If unwitting you have not been an impostor; I am 
the best judge if this is to separate us, and by the 
vow you took at the altar to obey me to my life’s 
end I command you to return to me, or to send me 
your address, so that we may converse together one 
hour. If you refuse to do this you are sinning 
against both Heaven and me.” 

She folded the letter, and put it in her bosom, her 
sobs coming so fast as to leave her almost 


breathless, and, burying her head in the pillows, she 
murmured : 
“ Adolph! Adolph! you are breaking my heart!” 
7 * + * * 


Reginald Trevylian sat by a cheerful fire in his 
bedroom. Theclock had struck eleven, yet he sat 
reading. 

He was now strong and well again, and he had 
had enough of rest all those weary days he had been 
kept in bed against his will. 

A slight tap came at the door. 

**Come in,” 

Lovell entered, with a face from which the lines of 
care had half departed. Hehada strong faith that 
little Master Harry was somehow to make all the 
wrong of the last few months right again. 

How this was to be done he could not clearly 
define, although it had occupied his thoughts since 
the moment he had made sure that he had identified 
Sir Reginald Trevylian with the Countess Ramouski’s 
lost son. 

Sometimes his fancy would stray to a distant 
island, to which Sir Reginald would banish the sailor 
Neville, and where the latter could live a comfort- 
able Robinson Crusoe sort of life, or give him a ship 
and let him sail to the North Pole never to return ; 
anything, in short, to get rid of him, and let the man 
himself be happy in his own way. 

Lovell was too innately good himself to indulge in 
any plan that would involve misery even to Neville, 
who had been the cause of such intense misery since 
he first came to blight the life of Eugenie Fitzgerald, 
in Colambre Castle. 

“You, Lovell!” exclaimed Sir Reginald, in tones 
of pleased surprise. “Why did you desert me? 
Where have you been 2?” 

**I've been to see your mother, sir, an’ to tell her 
you’re alive,” 

A shade of displeasure, not unmixed with sadness, 
came over Sir Reginald’s face as the man spoke. 

“Don’t speak in that way, Lovell. Perhaps you 
do not know that I never saw my mother ?”’ 

“Sir, have you a mole about the size of a spangle 
under the skin on your left shoulder? If you have 
the Countess Ramouski is your mother, and when 
you was a boy of four years old you put a sapphire 
ring on her finger, and promised if she died before 
you met again you would never forget her, but say 
your prayers for her every night of your life.” 

There is no such thing as forgetting—we never 
forget. Each scene we have -gone though, all the 
knowledge we have ever acquired is treasured up in 
the great storehouse of our memory. And the scene 
Lovell described came back again as fresh as yester- 
day to the heart and mind of Harry Neville. 

“Yes,” he cried out, in accents of joy. “I have 
the mole you speak of on my left shoulder, and, 
better far, I have the evidence in myself. I re- 
member well the hour I put that ring on my mother’s 
hand, the strange trees we sat under, the two men 
standing by, with whom I went away weeping. Aud 
now I remember the shipwreck, the subsequent long 
voyage, and then the long years of cruelty and op- 
pression. Thank Heaven Sir Ralph Trevylian is not 
my father!” 

The mole was then examined and kissed by Lovell, 
in his warm, Irish way. 

“Sure, Master Harry, many’s the day I kissed 
ye before.” 

Harry Neville and the faithful servant of his 
mother’s house spent long hours talking of the past, 
some of it sad aud bitter enough, yet, alas! no phase 
in it all half so sad as the terrible present, which 
shrouded the poor mother in clouds and darkness like 
a pall. 

Se the early morning Reginald Trevylian, as we 
must still call him, went to bid good-bye to Ethel, 
who still lay on a sick bed, her wounds yet unhealed, 
and to tell her he was going to London on business, 
but would return in a day or two. 

He left a note for the count, and was driven by 
Lovell to the station. 

He had passed a sleepless night, and the comfort- 
able sofa seat of the railway carriage formed a plea- 
sant bed, inducing sound sleep. 





He half awoke as the compartment he was in wa® 
opened by the guard at Broughton Station to admi‘ 
@ passenger. The person entered and seated himself 
in silence, and Harry, glad to indulge in longer sleep, 
did not even open his eyes. He lay half asleep, in- 
dulging in a sweet day dream of meeting his beautiful 
mother. 

He knew all that Lovell could tell him about the 
coarse man whom he must acknowledge as his father, 
but he tried to banish all thoughts of him. 

He was determined to see the man if he was in 
London, and as a means of accomplishing this he had 

ssed himself of the coarse card Neville had left 
in the cottage at Naples, which Lovell had pre- 
served and shown to his young master. 

In this half-dreamy state he heard the whistle, 
which told the scattered passengers the carriages 
were to resume their motion. 

The “all right ” of the guard as he jumped upon 
the platform sounded distinctly in his ears,then he felt 
the sudden spring of the engine as it began to move, 
and lastly felt the pleasant, swift motion of the train 
as it rolled on at express speed, 

Scarcely was the train off when he felt himself 
kicked in the legs, aud addressed in a voice he 
seemed to know full well, in the following terms: 

** Keep your feet to your own side or I’ll throw 
you and them out together through the window.” 

Reginald opened his eyes to see before him Sir 
Ralph Trevylian! 

e made no answer; his feet only occupied the 
part of the seat allotted to himself. He kuew that 
the insolent action and words both were intended to 
provoke and bring forth a like response, and he de- 
termined to avoid the quarrel which it was evidently 
the desire of the other to create, 

He had need to exercise his patience. At a 
station a lady and gentleman came into the compart- 
ment, and then Sir Ralph vented his fury by detailing 
his own kindness to the man opposite, whom he de- 
signated Harry, and said he had picked out of the 
gutter, fed, clothed, and educated, oaly to be rewarded 
by the basest ingratitude. 

He gave his name, detailing how this adopted son 
of his had, during his absence on the Continent, given 
out that he was dead, assumed his title and wasted 
his substance, runuing away and hiding himself as 
soon as he found that the man he had so injured was 
to come home in a few days. 

They were close upon oue of the numerous stations 
on tlie road to London, and calling to the guard 
to open the door Reginald said, in going out: 

“Sir Ralph Trevylian, you know that what you 
have been telling these people is a complete tissue of 
falsehoods, and I warn you not to repeat the offence. 
If you do, I shall punish you in a way you'll re- 
member.” 

The young man spoke with heightened colour and 
flashing eyes, evidently under the influence of great 
excitement. 

“You low whelp, don’t presume to threaten me, 
or I’ll have you sent to prison with hard labour.” 

* Not before I teach you to speak the truth,’’ was 
be poply, given with an increased flush of the 

e 


(To be continued.) 








A New Gtiove.—A new kind of glove is now being 
made, under a French patent, of leather, from tripe, 
intestines and other animal membranes; these are 
soaked in milk of lime while still fresh, then washed 
and immersed in water and finally in a paste made of 
starch and white of egg. ‘The substance thus formed 
may also be tanned or curried, 

ARRIVAL oF Micratory Birps.—Since the hard 
weather in Norway set in a large number of wood- 
cocks, migrating to this country, have, within the 
last few days, located in the south, and sportsmen 
around Reigate, and in other parts of Surrey and 
Sussex, have bagged many couples of these foreign 
visitors. The woodcocks, if not shot, remain in this 
country until the month of March, and then make 
their exit. The efforts made to preserve woodcocks 
in the south for breeding purposes have proved 
futile, 

IMPORTANT TO EXHIBITORS AT THE CATTLE SHow. 
—The case of Goslin v. The Agricultural Hall Com- 
pany, Limited, which was recently tried in the Court 
of Common Pleas at Guildhall, before Lord Coleridge 
and a special jury raised a question of considerable 
importance to exhibitors and purchasers of cattle at 
the Smithfield Clab Show annually held in the Agri- 
cultural Hall. Mr. Prentice, Q.C. (who, with Mr, 
Candy, appeared for the plaintiff), argued that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover damages from the hall 
company for the loss of a pen of sheep which were 
bought by him from one of the exhibitors at the 
Christmas show, 1873, but which were wrongfully or 
by mistake delivered after tho show was over, to 
some one who was not an agent of the plaintiff, and 
who did not produce the requisite delivery order from 





the seller, On the other hand it was submitted by 
Mr. Day, Q.0, (who, with Mr, Wheeler, appeared for 
the defendants), that the plaintiff had no right of 
action against the hall company, inasmucl as the re- 
sponsibility for any losses connected with the exhibi- 
tion did not devolve upon the company, whose ser- 
vants were, for the purposes of the show, entirely 
under the control of the secretary and stewards of the 
Smithfield Club. After a lengthy argument it was 
agreed that a verdict should be entered for the plain- 
tiff for 197. 10s. (the price of the lost sheep), with 
leave to the defendants to move the court on the ques- 
tions of law’ 


MARLIN MARDUKE. 


—_>——_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Zona and Elena, left in total darkness in an apart- 
ment which was filled with foul odours and dark- 
ness of a dungeon, experienced a sudden and over- 
whelming terror. 

“ Mistress Elena,” said Zona, who had been sepa- 
rated from her companion by the violence of the 
enraged landlord, and who desired at least to grasp 
her hand; “ Mistress Elena.” 

“Tam here,” replied the maiden. 
Elena.” 

‘** Bat all say that you are in truth a lady born, 
Elena, while 1 am said to besimply che daughter of a 
man who is respected by no one,” said Zona, in a 
sad tone. 

“It matters very little to us now, Zona, who our 
parents may have been or are,” replied Elena, “ At 
least, and at most, we are now sisters in misery. 
Let us embrace, Zona, though we cannot see each 
other’s faces.” 

They groped about until their outstretched hands 
met, and then clasped each other to their bosoms. 

“ Ah, Elena,” sighed Zona, “if I had only been 
drawn to your heart long, long ago! Then I would 
have been, if not so geutle ani noble as you, at least 
not so unworthy as I am.” 

“ And how I have been wrong in thinking unjustly 
of you, dear Zona,” replied Elena, cordially, ‘‘ But 
it is never too late to be frieuds, and henceforth let 
us be sisters.” 

“Thank you, dear Elena, for your generosity, for 
I know that even should it chance that we are equal 
in birth, you are infinitely my superior in heart and 
mind.” 

“I know nothing of my birth,” replied Elena 
** But I cannot think of that now, Zona. My soul is 
with poor Marlin, who lies in the black-cross room, 
perhaps dying, and—oh me!—certainly doomed to 
death even by his own father. Oh, Heaven! why 
am I helpless now to aid him?” 

* Do not despair, Elena,” said Zona, encouragingly. 
“ You believe in Heaven, and in good angels wio aid 
the good ; and, surely, if there be any truth in your 
belief, there will be help for you. Were you never 
in this room until now ?” 

“I do not know yet, Zona. I think we are in the 
ante-room of the dungeon.” 

“ The ante-room of the dungeon!” exclaimed Zona. 
“Then itis true that there is a dungeon in the 
‘Stuart Arms ’?” 

“Yes; in which I have heard that mutinous mem- 
bers of the smugglers’ association have been confined, 
and sometimes even put to death,” replied Elena. 
“Great Heaven, Zona! do not move,” she added, in 
tones of desperate alarm. “Oh, Heaven, what an es- 
cape we have already had. Do not move an inch !” 

They remained motionless and rigid; Elena be- 
cause she had suddenly remembered something,!Zona 
because the tones of her companion had filled her 
with fear of she knew not what. 

“ If we are in the ante-room of the dungeon,” con- 
tinued Elena, “ we have escaped a great danger.” 

She was about to say more when the key was 
turned in the lock,there were a rattle and clash of bars, 
the door was opened hastily, a flood of light streamed 
into the room, and then the huge face and form of the 
landlord appeared. 

The flame of tle lamp he bore in his left hand fell 
full upon his vast visage, and though much of that 
vile countenance was concealed by the bandages 
around it both Zona and Elena detected great alarm 
written upon every visible feature, and also that this 
anxious expression changed to one of intense relief 
the moment his eyes fell upon the forms of his fair 
prisoners. 

“Ah,” he said, eutering briskly, and holding the 
lamp over his head, “ I was very near making a pretty 
mess of it.” 

Zona, whose eyes were fixed upon the face of the 
speaker, did not comprehend his meaning until Elena 
pressed her arm and pointed at the floor not far from 
their feet. 

Zona’s glance fell to the floor; she stared for an 
instant with eyes expanding with terror, shuddered 
and made her embrace upon Elena closer than ever 
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Inimediately at their fect was a yawning chasm, a 
black and gaping pit, whose depth seemed fathomless, 
and the area of whose mouth compassed several square 
feet. 

“It isa marvel how either of you escaped a leap 
in the dark,” said Kaspar. 

The reflection of an instant told Zona that when 
the brutal landlord pushed Elena and herself from 
him in bis anger Elena was forced diagonally forward 
to the right, while she was urged diagonally forward 
to the left of the pit, escaping it by but a few inches. 

The floor of this room, whose level was many 
feet below that of the public room, was covered with 
a greenish mould, damp and slippery, and the tracks 
of the two girls were plainly visible, proving that 
as they moved towards the sonnd of each other’s 
voice in the darkness they had passed within an 
inch or two of the edges of the pit,and they met 
upon its brink on the side opposite that nearest to 
the door by which they had entered. 

“ By George !” said Kaspar, as his eye measured 
the distance of their footsteps from the edge of the 
pit, “it isa miracle,” 

“So you intended that if we escaped death in this 
horrible place it should be only by a miracle,” said 
Elena, indignantly, 

“Not so,” replied Rheinhand. “You had so 
flustered my wits with your fables of poisoned dag- 
gers that I forgot that the trap was open. I did not 
remember it until I was about to return to the public 
room. As I had no intention to harm either of 
you be sure that I made haste to return.” 

With these words Kaspar placed the lamp. upon 
the floor, reached down into the pit and slowly 
raised a heavy door which wag attached to one side 
of the opening with strong hinges. Having, raised 
this door to a level with the floor, he made it secure 
by means of two bolts, 

Even when thus secured it appeared very ugsafe, 
as indeed it was,and meant to destroy and not to 
save life, 

‘**T wouldn't advise you to step on it just yet,” said 
the landlord, as he rolled his huge frame. to one. of 
the corners of the room, where he. placed his hand 
upon what appeared to be simply a large iron ring 
fastened to the wall. 

Bat you may now,” he added, ‘as he pulled 
stoutly at the ring. 

There were a clash and jar immediately under the 
trap-door, as if a great iron bar had glided from gome- 
where beneath it, and into sockets which made, it a 
firm support for the door, 

“You may now,” be repeated, as he advanced 
and boldly trusted his enormous weight upon the 
door. 

** Are we to be imprisoned in this bateful place?” 
demanded Zona. 

“My queen of royal loveliness,” replied Kaspar, 
with a leer, “ you heard the commands of Sir Geof- 
frey Marduke, I am responsible for your appear; 
ance to-morrow. I do not think that yoncan escape 
from this room, my doves. Now I am very sure 
that you can escape from any spartment ebove 
ground. Thisis not a very pleasant place, I know, 
I’d rather not sleep here myself ——” 

“How are we to gleep when we have not so 
much as @ chair to sit down upon?” interrupted 
Zona. 

Kaspar shrugged his huge shoulders until his ears 
were covered and replied: 

** Had you accepted me, my beauty, I would have 
exhausted all my comforts and luxuries in making 
you comfortable. But as I do not wish that any one 
of the household should know where you are I can- 
not have you waited upon. You must rough it out, 
my dainties. I will leave the lamp.” 

‘* So if we sleep at all,” remarked Elena, “ we must 
sleep standing.” 

“ You are very fortunate in being allowed to live,” 
replied the landlord, as a savage gleam flashed from 
his eyes. “You are both traitresses and deserve 
death,” 

“Perhaps when I am the wife of Sir Geoffrey 
Marduke I may not forget your kindness, Master 
Kaspar Rheinhand,” said Zona, 

“Come, that is a threat, isn’t it? But nowI think 
of it, you may be of use to me when you are Lady 
Marduke, or Lady Somebody else.” 

So saying he again left the room and almost im- 
mediately after returned with a straw mattress and 
a load of bedding. 

**T took these from the housekeeper’s room,” he 
said, as he tumbled his load upon the floor. “It is 
the best Ican do. Besides, yon will have to remain 
in here but afew hours. To-morrow you will both 
be wedded to the Mardukes, and no doubt they will 
see to your comfort.”’ 

* And this is all that you will do for one who has 
from her infancy been as a daughter to you, Master 
Rheinhand ?”’ asked Elena. 

“Bah! T was taking care of you for another,” re- 





plied Kaspar, “Iam very sure no love was ever 
lost between you and me. You have filled my brain 
with a horrible dread that I am poisoned, and, girl, 
I hate you for that. You have made me a coward 
with a twist of your tongue—both of you, and I hate 
you both. But for you,” he added, as he scowled at 
Blena, “I would have no hurts, It was you who 
had that woman brought into my honse.” 

“And she has an antidote for the poison, if 
poisoned you are,” interrupted Elena, 

“What if she has? She has no doubt made her 
escape from the inn, for the guards are all stupid! 
sleepy. Besides, I am not sure that I gm poisoned, 
though it is very plain you wigh me to be tortured 
with the belief that I am.” . 

“ The first plain proof that you have been wounded 
with a dagger seg as the lady described,” said 
Elena, trathfully, will be the appearance of purple 
and livid blotches npon your hands and arms.” - 

Kaspar glanced instantly at his hands. They were 
enormously large and fat, and covered here and there 
with patches of coarse red hair, but wer white from 
little exposure to sun and wind, as his occupation 
seldom carried him into the open air. 

“There are no signs of blotches on my hands,” he 
said, as he bared fis immense arms. “Nor on my 
arms either: But should the blotches appear no 
doubt it would be too late then for the antidote,” 

“Their appearance would be certain proof of the 
presence of poison in your blood, but even then the 
antidote could save your Jife.” 

The landlord stared at Elena for a momant, and, 
scowling very darkly, said ; 

“T believe that you are working at me to torture 
me; but take care! If it turns ont that I.am really 
poisoned, I swear that all the power of the Mardukes 
shall not save you!” 

“I did not wound you, Master Rheinhand.” 

“No matter. It was yon who brought to my 
house the woman that stabbed me,” growled the in- 
furiated landlord gs he left the room. 

He clashed the lock, the bolts and bars into their 
sockets on the cutside, and Zona and Elena felt that 
escape without his aid was impossible. 

For a few moments neither said a word, so over- 
whelmed were their minds with despair, but at length 
Zona said : 

I do not fear the morrow for myself. I have 
little desire to live, Elena, It is on your account 
that I grieve over this captivity. Were I free, or 
rather had I not released Obel Ling, I could have 
effected the eseape of the commandant—not imme- 
diately, perhaps, but after a time.” 

‘And why have you no desire to live, Zona ? Life 
is sweet to all.” 

“ Not to me, not to me, Elena,” replied Zona, in a 
bitter tone, as she sat down upon the bed Kaspar had 
thrown upon the floor. 

She covered her face with her hands and wept 
bitterly for a few minutes, during which Elena en- 
twined her arms around her and tried to, calm her 

itation, 

“Enough,” cried Zona, suddenly regaining her 
customary haughtiness. “I do myself a dishonour 
in shedding a single tear for such a base man, Ah, 
Elena, you do not know.” 

“It is because of some baseness committed by 
Captain Herod,” replied Elena. “ You told me that 
he was your husband, and not to fear to accept the 
last chance for life; that neither could you be made 
the wife of Geoffrey nor I the wife of Captain 
Herod.” 

“T told you truly, Elena. Horod Marduke is my 
husband, though he himself does not know it. You 
start with surprise, as well youmay. Listen, and let 
me explain. For more than five years I have de- 
votedly loved Herod Marduke—yes, from the first day 
that I remember ever to have seen him, and that was 
years and years ago, when Paul Vultree, who claims 
to be my father, first brought me from Holland to 
Anglesey.” 

‘** Were you born in Holland, Zona?” 

“TIT donot know, Heaven help me, Elena; if I 
ever had a mother to caress me I do not knowit. I 
only know that Paul Vultree says I am his child, 
born in Holland, and that my mother, his wife, died 
a week after my birth. But I am very sure 
that Paul Vultree does not tell the truth about 
it or indeed anything else. Still, my earliest 
recollections go back no farther than Amsterdam. 
But let me return to Captain Herod. I loved him 
when he was a boy and [ butachild, I tried to kee 
the fact from his knowledge, for I was proud; and 
succeeded in keeping my secret until a few months 

— 

* Not from me, Zona,” interrupted Elena, with a 
smile. “ For more than a year I have more than sus- 
pected that you loved Herod Marduke; but never 
have I hinted my belief to any one.” 

“* Yes, you suspected the truth, Elena, because you 
detected that I was foolishly jealous of you, There 





was one other who suspected the truth, and who I 
now think told it to Captain Marduke for the basest 
of purposes—for gold,’ 

“ For gold, Zona ?” 

“Yes,to gain money. Elena, I believe now, 
though only this night did I first suspect it, that 
Paul Vultree, who claims that I am his daughter, 
sold me to Captain Herod.” ? 

“Great Heaven! What baseness!’’ exclaimed 


Elena. 

“T believe it firmly, Elena, for it was he who first, 
or rather it was only he who told me that Captain 
Herod loved me fondly and desired to be my hus- 
band. He told me, too, that the marriage would 
necessarily be a secret one, as Geoffrey Marduke 
had it in mind to wed his som Herod to you, and 
would be furionsly angry were his pet and long- 
laid plans thwarted. After that Captain Herod told 
me that he madly loved me, and would rather die 
than call any one except Zona Vultree his wife, and 
that his father’s anger would be terrible and all that. 
Well, Paul Vultree and Captain Herod won-my con- 
sent toa secret marriage—a marriage which I now 
know they intended should be a sham.” 

“ A sham, Zona?” 

“Yes, a miserable, iniqnitons, most villanous 
sham, Elena, of which I, a friendless, confiding girl, 
should be the unsuspecting victim. Well, the mar- 
riage took place, and very secretly, but, thank 
Heaven, it was not a sham.’ 

“ Ah, I’m indeed delighted to hear that,” exclaimed 
Elena, kissing Zona’s pale, cold lips, for pale end 
cold and rigid they were as she spoke of her great 
wrong. 

A sigh, more like 9 sob than a sigh, escaped from 
the pale, cold lips, and Eleng continued : 

“T am glad that you were not deceived by a sham 
marriage, and yet, ob, how gad to know that you were 
deceived at all.” 


“ FT was deceived and most cruelly,” said Zona, 
whose beautiful face was now gqshen pale, “for I 
thought Herod Marduke loved me. I never dreamed 
—oh, why should I have dreamed that he and the 
man I believed to be my own father were making 
a victim of me ?” 

“ You could not have dreamed it indeed.” 

“T remember now that just before the ceremony 
was performed Captain Herod gave Paul Vultree a 
small bag of golden coin, and that when the cere- 
mony was completed he gave him another, I know 
it was in golden coin, for J saw Paul Vultree count 
it over eagerly after we returned to his house.” 

“You did not then imagine why Captain Herod 
paid the money ?”’ 

“How could 1? I suspected nothing. I was mad 
with but one great and blissful thought—that I was 
the loving bride of a loving and noble man—the 
boldest, bravest, noblest, and most handsome man in 
Anglesey—in all the world I then fondly believed,” 

“You remained, then, still in the house of Paul 
Vultree ?” 

“ Yes, ag they a willed it; and had I never begun 
to suspect that Captain Herod had deceived me I 
would have been content—oh, most happy—to remain 
his wife in secret for ever. Yes, Elena, I could have 
lived under a cloud of shame, kuowing that he was 
in truth my husband, and loving me.” 

“ And why did you suspect that you had been de- 
ceived, Zona ?” 

“T will tell. you, Elena. For a few months, some 
three or less, I think, Captain Herod appeared to live 
but in my smile, Suddenly he became cold, reserved, 
avoided my presence, was harsh and sneering in tone, 
I know why now. He desired to make me dislike 
him, to make me hate him, so that after a time I 
should be glad to bid him never enter my presence 
again—so that we might agree to part as if we had 
neyer met. He had found a new love somewhere, no 
doubt, I believed that you were that love, and so [ 
hated you—oh, most bitterly, Elena.’”’ 

Elena pressed her soft red lips to the cold brow of 
the unhappy Zona and said: 

“You were wrong, for I have always disliked and 
feared Captain Herod, Zona,” 

“That I indeed believe now, but I did not before 
to-night. Well, he became cold and harsh and even 
insulting, and still I loved him, Elena. I loved him 
too devotedly to have my love turned aside by mere 
coldness and bad treatment. I imagined a thousand 
excuses for his conduct. I accused myself of having 
placed myself before him as a perpetual dread lest 
his father might discover the truth and upbraid him. 
But about a month ago I became acquainted with a 
man who had for several months been occasionally 
associated with the smugglers, He came one night 
to Paul Vultree’s house upon some business con- 
nected with the association, and as Captain Vultree 
was at the moment absent I met the man in the 
sitting-room, I had seen him often before upon the 
beach orin the streets, but had never conversed with 
him, though I had heard his voice as I had heard 
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that of every smuggler in Anglesey, He seemod 
embarrassed when I entered; in fact he grew pale 
and trembled. It was very plain he was much agi- 
tated as he stammered out: 

“* Oh, Mistress Zona—it was your father I wished 
to see—and not you—that is—I really mean that it 
was my business that demanded an interview with 
Captain Vultree, though, indeed, I esteem it a great 
pleasure and honour to have the privilege of speak- 
ing with so fair a lady.’ 

“TI was greatly startled by this language, for I 
had until that moment never heard this man speak 
except in a coarse,rough voice, in the broad, salty 
dialect of the smugglers of Anglesey, and with every 
sentence strung with sea phrases. No wonder, 
therefore, that I marvelled on hearing him use 
fluently the soft amd poli accent and elegant 
style of @ gentleman!” 

“‘ And where did you learn to use the same accent 
and style, Zena?” asked Elena. ‘Now, our late 
housekeeper, who lived with us for several years, 
was an educated woman, and had been, they say, a 
lady, and she tanght me to read and write end to 
speak as they converse in cities. She —_ me 
many other a too, poor old Jady. But 
who taught you, 

“T cannot es muchas read, Elena, much less-ean I 


than any in 
versed much.” 
“ Ah, now I understand,” seplied Elena. 
Zona continued her resital. 
“y a greet eaten ner = 
ase the tone and polish of a gentleman, was 
terrified as I recognized im his woice the voice of the 
priest who had pronounced Herod Marduke and Zona 
Vultree husband and wife. And yet this man was 
known to me and all Anglesey only as a common 
smuggler, by name Obel Ling.” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

“In the smuggler you recognized the priest |—oh, 
the must have been a éd priest who married 
you!” exclaimed Elena. “Obel Ling that priest ? 
Ah, then you were indeed deceived, for Obel Ling 
‘surely is not a priest.’ 

“T bave good and strong reasons to believe that he 
is @ priest, a clergyman of the Church of England, a 
Puritan minister, a Quaker, and anything else it may 
auit him to be, and with legal right to be as it may 
suit him. He isa spy—a spy in the service of the 
Jacobites and in the service of William of Orange. 
Both parties employ the most unprincipled and vicious 
instruments, and empower them to play many false 
characters. It was my wish to be married according 
to the marriage rites of the Church of Rome, and so 
‘Obel Ling—for I now know he performed the cere- 
mony—acted as a priest of that church. Had I desired 
to be married according to the rites of the English 
Church be would as readily have acted as a clergy- 
man of that church, and in either case the marriage 
would be legal in these days of disorder.” 

“ But are you certain, Zona, that Obel Ling was the 
man who wedded you to Captain Herod? Perhaps 
similarity of voice deceived you.” 

“I was not so deceived, Elena, though until a short 
time since I hoped I was deceived. As soon as I 
heard Obel Ling speak, as I have quoted, I recognized 
his voice, as I have said, as unmistakeably that of the 
priest, or pretended priest, who had married me to 
Captain Herod Marduke. I am very sure that I 
changed colour, for I felt very sick and faint, and it 
flashed upon my heart with keen anguish that I had 
been deceived.” 

“Did he continue to use the same accent and style, 
Zona?” 

“No. He saw his error instantly—saw it in my wild 
étare, pale face and trembling limbs, no doubt, for he 
at once assumed a smuggler’s tone, accent and style, 
saying, in a rough, boorish way: 

“ *S80 they say in play books, Mustriss Zoiney, the 
like of which I ha’ a-been a-overhaulin’, though be- 
lay my red rag if Obel Ling ean coil it in that shape 
more nor a flip of a gull’s wing, for aye he ha’ a-been 
tryin’ it on sin’ sunrise.’ 

“I hurried away, too full of new-born and 
agouizing suspicions to stay any longer, and yet as I 
left I had presence of mind to say : 

“*T am quite ill, Mr, Ling, been ill all day ; I will 
send in my father.’” 

“ Then perhaps he did not attribute your emotion 
to its true cause, Zona?” 





“T do not think he did; for, though I saw him 
frequently afterwards and watched him intently, I 
never observed any conduct upon his part from 
which I could ,couclude that he suspected that I 

d him.” 


, after all, it was not he——” 
“Elena, Ling has confessed to me that he was 
the priest—not a pretended priest, but by law em- 
brate the rites of marriage. Before I 

the stake to which he was bound he 

known to me the baseness of Captain Herod. 

‘e did not tell me that Paul Vultree was the accom- 


thonght 
it yet.” 

“ Let us not despair, Zona. But tell me why you 
consented to accept Geoffrey Marduke as your bus- 
band when you knew that you were already the wife 
of his son.” 

“ ¥ did it to save my life, Elena. Had refased I 
oS Gay, Onpiols ered, ont to gotham. Bet 
to try Captain and to ut, 

added her eyes flashed with 


2, 

“ We need not hope to escape from it,” said Elena, 
sadly, as they arose. “ We are in the ante-room of 
the dungeon; nor bave I ever been in it until now.” 

“ At least we may look about us,’’ said Zona, as 
she took up the lamp. “Ah! there is the narrow 
door which opens into the dungeon, no doubt.” 

As she spoke they approached one of the walls of 
the room, and halted before a tall and narrow door. 

This door was of iron, aud in its lock was a key, 
long and massive. 

“ Of course,” said Zone, as she placed the lamp in 
Elena’s hand and grasped this key, “‘we need not 
hope to find any escape from the dungeon, yet we will 
try to look into it.” ; 

The lock yielded to her strength, and with great 
ease and no noise the iron door swung back upon its 
hinges. 

“It is very strange,” remarked Zona, pausing to 
examine the hinges of this noiseless door, ‘that the 
door of a dungeon should work so noiselessly and 
with such ease. Why, the hand of a child might turn 
this great key and move that massive bolt. Holdthe 
lamp nearer, Elena—as I live the wards of the lock 
and the hinges of the door have been oiled recently. 
See, this vil is clear and fresh.” 

They entered the dungeon, which was a square 
apartment, small in area, but with a ceiling fully 
thirty feet from the floor. Its walls were stone to 
the height of about ten feet, and above that were of 
plain, rough boards, 

The apartment was empty, and Zona gazed about 
and upwards in great bewilderment. 

Suddenly she began to shudder, and pointed at 
several dark stains upou the stone walls, saying: 

“There! do you see it? Blood, Elena—human 
blood !” 

**Do you mean those marks upon the walls, 
Zona ?” 

“ Yes—you see them? Oh, Elena, you have lived 
so many years in this house and not discovered how 
Kaspar Rheinband causes his guests to disappear and 
never to be heard of after they sleep there ?” added 
Zona, pointing upwards. 

“Where, Zona? I do not understand you.” 

“There. That which you think is the ceiling of 
this dungeon is really the floor of a room above. 
Now what room of the inn is immediately over this 
dungeon ?” 

Elena reflected for a moment, and then said: 

“One of the guest-chambers—No, 8, which ad- 
joins No. 7—in which Master Rheinhand has always 
slept. ‘He never permits any one to enter his room, 
nor No. 8, when he is not present. And now I re- 
member that he bade me see that the two travellers 
were lodged in No, 8.” 





“Yes, and because he desired to murder and rob 
them,” said Zona, ‘ The floor above is false, and on 
it rest the two narrow beds upon which the travellers 
would have slept. And while they slept the floor 
would have been slowly and noiselessly lowered 
until it rested upon the floor upon which we stand. 
Then through this door would have entered Kaspar 
Rheinhand to do assassin’s work. Oh, no doubt many 
a poor fellow has received his death blow in this 
spot. See, and some have died struggling for dear 
life, for the walls are splashed with blood. ‘I'he 
stains are dry and dark now, but I know that thoy 
are the stains of blood.” 

“But, Zona,” asked Elena, in great amazement, 
“how is it that you recognize this place—or, rather, 
how is it that you know any such horrible deeds have 
ever been done, and, if they have been done, that 
Master “heinhand did them?” 

“Paui Vultree once, when he was angry with 
Kaspar Rheinhand, told me of these things, and in- 
deed described everything, and how the victims were 
dragged into that ante-room and cast into the pit. 
The bottom of the pit is connected iv some way 
with the sea, and the bodies are almost im- 
mediately seized upon and devoured by ravenous 
ag on how nee age water and slime.” 

g since Paul Vultree 
told you this?” 

“ Bat a few days since.” 

“ Have you never spoken to any one of it, Zona ?” 

“Never. For, when Paul Vultree became sober he 

that he had been babbling, and bade me 
say nota word of aught thathe had said, as it was 
not trae, and were Kaspar Rheinhand to hear of it 
there would be an endless feud between him and the 


being left open, and 
a lamp burning near the door of this room, the victim, 
on awaking and desiring to escape, would tread upon 
the trap and be precipitated into the pit.” 

Would the fall be certain death? asked Elena. 

“So Paul Vultree said. It is strange, Elena, that 
you have never suspected the existence of this horri- 
ble place.” 

“Ah,” replied Elena, “I have suspected that 
Master Rheinhand dealt foully with some of his 
guests. I knew that many a traveller had been placed 
in No. 8, and that of them Rheinhand would say: 
‘ He left before daylight.’ Oh, Zona, it is horrible! 
For years I have suspected that I was the adopted 
daughter of a murderer, and longed to escape.” 

“Then why did you not try to escape, Elena ?” 

“Try! Ihave tried hundreds of times to escapes 
from Anglesey—that is before Marlin retarned. But 
I am constantly watched. Among the crews of the 
smugglers, and among the peuple of Anglesey, Master 
Rheinhand and Geoffrey have many spies who are 
ever watching me. And if I were to escape, whither 
could I go? I am friendless—no, I have ono friend, 
the hermit of the beach——” 

“ The hermit of the beach! Oh, you mean the in- 
habitant of the wrecked ship?” 

** Yes, Zona.” 

“ And has he no name? You know the people of 
Anglesey call him Peter the Bearded, and say he is 
a wizard.” : 

* What do the people say of him ?” asked Dlena, 
with keen curiosity. ‘‘ Do they think that he is a spy 
or an enemy of the smugglers ?”’ 

“A spy! an enemy! Oh, no. You know that it is 
scarcely a year since he made his appearance in 
Anglesey and received permission to live in the 
wrecked ship,” replied Zona. “He is feared by all, 
and said to be a prophet anda wizard. That is the 
reagon no one goes nearhis home. But you say he is 
your friend, Elena?” 

“ My best and only friend, now that Marlin is help 
less and you a prisoner, Zona.” 

“ But is he powerful—is he, indeed, a wizard?” 

“A wizard? Do you believe in witches and 
wizards ?” asked Elena, looking her companion fuil 
in the face. 

“No, I do not,” replied Zona, “though all in 
Anglesey do. Still, the hermit must be as powerful 
as a wizard if he can oppose Geoffrey Marduke.” 

“He isa very strange man,” said Elena, “ and I 
wish he knew what is going on here. I am sure he 
could rescue us.” 

“ But if so sure of that why have you never asked 
him to aid you to escape from Anglesey ?” 

‘IT have, and he bade me waita little while longer, 
and trust to him for aid when in need.” 

“ Then indeed he is no wizard,” said Zona, “or he 
would know that you sorely need his aid now.” 

“ He will know it soou, if he does not already, Zona.” 
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On hearing these words Zona gazed at her com- 
panion in surprise. 

‘You are dreaming with your eyes open, Elena. 
The hermit has never been seen near this house, and 
we may be very sure that he has not ventured abroad 
during all this riot and disturbance. Listen! You 
may hear the yells and shouts of the mob even here, 
Elena.” 

Elena made no reply, She knew, however, that 
the courier Fry had understood and obeyed her secret 
signal, 

“You do not know who your parents are?” asked 
Zona, after a pause. 

“No, I know nothing of them, nor would Master 
Rheinhand ever tell me. He has always been a tyrant 
toward me, and until within a few years I have not 
dared to oppose his commands, But I am a woman 
grown now, and since Marlin has honoured me with 
his love I have not feared to disobey Kaspar Rhein- 
hand, for Kaspar feared the commandant, Next 
week Marlin and I were to have been married.” 

Zona was about to speak when a noise was heard 
immediately beneath the trap-door. 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Zona, starting aside. 
“Do you hear that noise, Eleua?” 

“Oh, mercy!” cried Elena, as she and Zona re- 
coiled to acorner. ‘‘ Some one or something is try- 
ing to effect an entrance by the trap-door!’’ 

It was very plain that some one or something was 
at work under the trap-door, and both Zona and 
Elena fora moment were petrified with terror and 
amazement. Either that some one was a human beiug 
or some large animal. 

If it was a man he must have been within the pit 
when Rheiuhand fastened the trap, or there existed 
some means of communication between the pit and 
the outer world by which he had entered. 

Elena knew nothing whatever of the bottom of the 
pit, for until her entrance into that room she had not 
so much as known that the pit existed. 

Zona knew nothing of the bottom and formation of 
the pit, except as she had learned from the incautious 
revelations of Paul Vultree; and, governed in her 
imagination by those revelations alone, she believed 
that the waves of the sea swept into the bottom of 
the pit, many feet below the surface of the floor. 

Filled with inexpressible horror, the two girls 
gazed in speechless dread first at the trap-door and 
then into each other’s pale face, 

“Oh, great Heaven!” whispered Elena, “ some- 
thing is below there trying to remove the support 
that holds up the trap-door! It may be some monster 
of the sea!” 

Zona was brave and hardy, yet her nerves had been 
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terribly shaken by the exciting events of the night, 
and especially by the conviction forced upon her 
mind of the baseness of the man to whom her whole 
heart had been given. Her mind, therefore, readily 
yielded to the impressions which affrighted her com- 
panion. 

“Yes,” she whispered, as they clung tightly to- 
gether, “it is no doubt some dreadful monster of the 
sea that frequents the bottom of the pit! Certainly 
it cannot be a human being, for no human being could 
live in such a place. No doubt this monster has 
often fed upon the bodies of Rheinhand’s victims, 
and, having heard the sound of our voices, is eagerly 
trying to reach us to devour us!” 

“ Oh, good Heaven, deliver us!” gasped Elena, for 
at that instant the ring which Rieinhand had grasped 
when he secured the trap-door became vivlently 
agitated. 

“Ah,” said Zona, “the monster has seized the 
support of the trap, and is trying to thrust or pull it 
away !” 

“ But if he does,”’ said Elena, “ will not the weicht 
of the door as it falls dash him back into the pit ?” 

“Let us hope for anything,” replied Zona, whose 
courage began to return, “though if it be a monster, 
as we think, no doubt its strength and agility will 
protect it from harm, But let us prepare to defend 
ourselves,” 

“It will be useless to scream,” said Elena, “ for no 
one can hear us, and if our voices were to be heard 
no doubt Master Rheinhand has so ordered it that no 
attention would be given. But how can we defend 
ourselves against the horrible monster, whatever it 
may F 

“As for me,” replied Zona, as she calmly drew 
that broad-bladed dagger with which sle had 
liberated Obel Ling, *‘ 1 have never seen any of those 
monsters of the sea of which the old women of 
Anglesey prate such wonderful tales. Neither mer- 
maids nor mermen have I seen——” 

“Nor I,” interrupted Elena, “But once I saw, 
cast ashore on the beach, a dreadful thing of enor- 
mous size and horrible shape. Oh, Zona, it was dead, 
and yet even then a terrible thing to look upon! Its 
mouth was dreadful to see, and upon each corner of 
that yawning chasm of a mouth, growing outward, 
was a huge arm, ever curved to grapple its prey! 
Great, staring eyes, anda horny tail many feet in 
length, and huge fleshy fins that looked like wings! 
And I have heard of sea-wolves and sea-dragons and 
sea-serpents a 

“ There—cease, Elena! for your speech makes me 
tremble,” interrupted Zona. “I have my dagger, 
aud can use it.” 
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“ Ah, you are brave, and more than brave, Zona, 
for you are desperate, and life is nothing but bitter- 


ness to you. But I have so much to live for——” 

“Then prepare to preserve that life you love so 
well!” cried Zona, firmly. ‘‘ Rouse yoursel!, Elena, 
and shake off your trembling. Here, see! here isa 
heavy iron bar! Take it, and be ready to strike a 
good, telling blow upon the monster's head as it 
appears.” 

Nerved by the heroic courage of her companion, 
Elena grasped the iron bar and stood ready to deliver 
a stroke upon the head of the imagined monster of 
the pit when it should be within reach. 

The efforts beneath the trap to remove the support 
which upheld it had continued while Zona and Elena 
exchanged the above words, but all in vain. The 
support could not be removed from below, and the 
noise made beneath suddenly ceased as if the would- 
be intruder was either wearied or baffled, 

*“ Ah!” sighed Elena, joyfully, “it seems that the 
monster cannot remove the fastening. Thank Heaven 
for that!” 

“ T know not which we should dread the most,” re- 
plied Zona, as she turned her pale and resolute face 
upou her companion, “the mousters who imprison us 
or this unknown enemy below. We are—or at least 
I am decreed to destruction, for Geoffrey Marduke’s 
wrath will devour me when he learns that Iam the 
wife of his son.” 

“Oh, great Heaven!” cried Elena, “the monster 
was only resting! He is trying again!” 

Elena spoke truly, for the noise below the trap 
began again, bat not as hitherto. 

Now the noise was of a cutting, rasping, thumping 
nature, and Zona knelt upon the floor so as to place 
her ear upon the trap-door. 

This brave aud heroic girl, as brave as a warrior 
and as resolute as a herc, was endeavouring to dis- 
cover by what means this supposed enemy was at- 
tempting to force an entrance. 

Elena began to speak again, but Zona made a 
gesture commanding perfect silence. Elena, pale and 
agitated, yet with far more courage than could be 
found in the hearts of the majority of her sex, re- 
mained silent, with her eyes fixed upon the face of 
Zona, and awaited her commands. 

At length Zona arose and whispered, as she 
grasped her dagger more firmly: 

“Itis some one armed with a knife, or it is a 
monster with great talons cutting and tearing an 
entrance, Patience and courage, Elena! We 
o- soon see what manner of being we are to 

rad wy 
oO 
(To be continued.) 
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HARD AS OAK. 
BY 


J. E. Muppocx. 
— > -——_ 
CHAPTER XI. 
Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love ? 
we. 


aan there I must differ with you,” replied 


ert. 

“Still I maintain that I am right,” said Miss 
Whimple, with a woman’s true persistency. “‘ Just 
examine your heart, Master Robert, and among the 
many forms photographed there see if there is not 
one that Miss Ethel would compare unfavourably 
with, and whose possession you have a secret long- 
ing for.” 

‘* Upon my word, you are probing very ngs LIN 
answered Robert, not without betraying some slight 
confusion, for at that moment one of his mental 
tr pan did stand out very prominently before 

im. 

The original had been his travelling companion 
from London to Edinburgh, and her name was Mary 
Holmwood. 

Miss Whimple was not slow to notice this con- 
fusion, slight as it was, and she followed up her ad- 
vantage by saying: 

‘“*If I probe deeply, you must confess that I probe 
skilfully. I am anxious to know if some phantom 
memory has not more to do with your course of 
action with reference to Miss Hetheridge than you 
yourself imagine.” 

** No, I assure you such is not the case.” 

“IT donot accept your assurance, because there aro 
delusions of the heart as well as.of the brain, and 
you may at the present moment be a victim to one 
of these. I use the word ‘ victim ’advisedly, for, un- 
fortunately, young people are too prone to drop the 
eubstance for sake of the shadow. A little discreet 
advice and a friendly hand given at the proper 
moment would often save them from running 
blindly on to quicksands and wrecking themselves. 
1 cannot but be anxious to save you from followi:g 
a ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ if you are unhappily doing so, 
and Iam sure the motherly feeling I have borne 
and do bear for you will be sufficient excuse for my 
desire to read your heart,” 

“* My heart is open to you, Miss Whimple. Secrets 
T have none,” answered Robert. 

“Your nature is too noble éither to dissemble or 
descend to falsehood,” replied Miss Whimple. “ Not 
for an instant would I imply one or the other. But 
I want yon to be quite sure that unwittingly and 
perhaps half-unconsciously you are not influenced 
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by a something that has occurred in the past. You 
have not denied that you may have recollections of 
one with whom Miss Hetheridge would compare un- 
favourably. Non denial is tacit admission ; there- 
fore, I venture to inquire when and where you saw 
this lady ?” 

“You are really pushing me to very narrow limits 
when you say a lady,” Robert remarked, passing 
his hand over his forehead two or three times as if 
his thoughts were a little confused. ‘‘ Well, let me 
see,”’ he added, musingly, ‘1 think I have seen such 
a lacy recently.” 

“ Recently ?’’ repeated Miss Whimple, with just a 
shade of surprise in her tone. 

“Yes. She was a travelling companion of mine 
during my recent journey to Edinburgh.” 

Indeed!” exclaimed his listencr. “Then my 
theory may prove correct. And who was this lady, 

y? 


“A very charming young woman indeed with a 
mind well stored with useful knowledge. She not 
only entertained me during the journey but im- 
pressed me.” 

“A mere passing impression, of course?” re- 
marked Miss Whimple, carelessly. 

“No; I must honestly confess it was not of such 
an ephemeral nature as you think.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Whimple, in a tone of un- 
disguised surprise, for she began to think that the 
influence that had worked upon Robert was not so 
shadowy after all. 

“I was fortunate enough to be able to restore 
some money to the lady that she had dropped in the 
railway carriage,’’ Robert continued. 

** And of course that brought you in contact} with 
her for the second time ?” 

* Yes.” 

* And you thought her still more charming ?” 

One of the results of my interview was a con- 
viction that she was a girl of powerful intellect, and 
full of those womanly attributes which men so 
much admire.” 

‘* A paragon indeed !”’ 

“No, very far from being’a paragon, for she was 
wayward and headstrong.” 

“ Did you see her again after you had restored the 
money ?” 

“Yes. 

“ Really, Robert, I begin to think that what I 
imagined to be a mere chimera isa very substantial 
reality.” 

“That is not the case. She is but a shadow to 
me, as it were the remembrance of a pleasant dream. 
I saw her once again,’’ 

** Where ?”’ 

“In Perth.” 
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“By accident i 


“ Had you no hand in bringing about that third 
interview ?” 

“* None. Or perhaps I may say, indirectly, perhaps 
unconsciously, I was responsible, inasmuch as Mr. 
Eldon wanted to go to Skye, and I insisted upon 
going to Perth.” 

“ Knowing, of course, that she was there 

“No, I hadn’t the remotest idea of meeting her. 
I knew that she had been there.” 

‘* Romantic, really.” 

** Possibly so. It was, however, a pure chance that 
I happened to arrive on the same evening that she 
was there.” 

“ A strange coincidence, to use the mildest term,’ 
said Miss Whimple, somewhat pointedly. 

“As far as I and she were concerned I can 
solemnly assert that it was a coincidence.” 

“And who is this lady, and what is her posi- 
tion ?” 

Robert hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
boldly : 

“Shoe was a member of an operacompany. It was 
the first time she had ever been away from her 
mother.” 

As this announcement was made the contempt 
with which his listener’s lips curled was very 
marked indeed; andin a tone that was cutting and 
severe she said: 

‘‘ Robert, I trust that you are too high-born and 
high-bred to stoop so low even in thought as to 
wish to form an alliance with a common singer.” 

Just aslight flush of indignation reddened the 
brow of the young man as this was said. Coming 
from Miss Whimple, whose position towards him 
as asortof second mother made her a privileged 
person, it was tolerated, but had it been uttered by 
any one else it might have drawn from him a retort 
by no means courteous. And yet it was not so 
much the words that stung him as the tone in which 
they were uttered, which was the very acme of 


?”? 


5) 


“This lady is not a common singer,” he replied. 
“She comes from a very excellent family, and went 
on to the stage much against the wish of her 
mother.” 

“ My dear boy, that might read very prettily ina 
novel, but is too absurd for everyday life.” 

“T shall not discuss the point with you, Miss 
Whimple.” 

“‘T hope not. Dismiss this woman, once and for 
ever, from your mind. Comply with your father’s 
wishes, and make Miss Hetheridge your wife.” 

‘*Let me state in unmistakeable terms, Miss 
Whimple, that ‘this woman’ is no more to me than 
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she is to you. Since I returned from Scotland I 
have neither heard nor sought to hear anything of 
her. I haven't the remotest idea where she is or 
whether she is living or dead. It was a passing ac- 
quaintanceship. It ended when I left, and in all 
human probability I shall never see heragain. But 
let me also tell you, in equally plain terms, thatI will 
never marry Ethel. I candidly confess that her 
faults have appeared more prominent since I re- 
turned from Scotland, but this ‘woman’ has had 
nothing to do with that, farther than, as you say, by 
contrast, and that she couldn't help. If I had never 
seen her I most emphatically assert that I would 
not have married Miss Hetheridge !” : 

‘*T am sorry to hear that that is your determina- 
tion—sorry for your own sake and the sake of the 
family. I still adhere to my former statement that 
this travelling companion of yours has influeneed 
you, unconsciously I grant, but as surely and cer- 
tainly as the needle is influenced by the loadstone, 
But I beg and conjure that you will by mo means, 
either direetly or indirectly, seek to renew the ac- 
quaintance with this operasinger ; and if by any ua- 





stances will you mention that boy’s name again. 
He has defied my authority, and made light of my 
wishes. Until he repents he is no longer son of 
mine. The first thing in the morning you will be 
good enough to telegraph for my solicitor, as I 
have some business matters to arrange with tefer- 
ence to Robert.” 

This was decisive. Miss Whimple knew Stephen 
too well to attempt to influence him by argument, 
and so, with a hope that the would speedil 
see ae folly, she wished the invalid good night 
retired. 

In the meantime Robert had waited patiently in 
the housekeeper’s parlour for news of his father, 
and when he heard that there was ne absolute 
danger he retired to his own room. 

For some time be gat musing upon the events of 

i is future course of action. Young, 

i full of ardour, he did not fear to 

face the battle of life, and with all the determiuation 
he was resolved not to 

aestion, considering as 

ified in the course 


happy chanee she should cross your path again, as | he bad 


a man of honoer,and as a strong-minded map 
should, shun her.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the door; 
the door was i 1 afterwards opened, and a 
footman entered 1 > : 

“If you please, miss, will you come to the library 
immediate y? Master's very ill,” said theman,inan 
i tone. 


to his father’s i 

restrained him by taking his erm. 
“T will follow yeu inmesicne 

addressing the footman, a th 


Do 
has 


go to your room now. 

Robert saw the force of the h er’ rks, 
and did as desired, while Miss Whimple hurried to 
the library. 

All was confusion there. Stephen Ainsleigh was 
lying on the floor, his head supported by one of the 
servants, while several others were grouped round, 
excited and terror-stricken, 

Mr. Ainsleigh’s face was very red, or rather pur- 
plish, the veins in his temples distended, and the 
eyes apparently bulged out. 

“Oh, ma'am, he’s dying! it’s apoplexy !” exclaimed 
the footman,as Miss Whimple entered. 

But it was not apoplexy, though it was first cousin 
to it—a rush of blood to the head—and Stephen Ains- 
leigh was not dying, for his time had not yet come. 





CHAPTER XITtI,. 
And to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him. Byron. 

WHEN Miss Whimple approached Stephen Ains- 
leigh she found that, though very ill and helpless, 
he was not unconscious, and from that fact she as- 
sumed that the attack did not threaten immediate 
danger. Still she despatched the footman with all 
speed for the family physician. Then, bending 
down, she said, in a low tone: 

**Robert has not yet retired; shall I send for 
him ¢” 

The stricken man turned his eyes upon her with 
@ look of stern determination, and uttered the single 
word : 

“No!” 

Stephen was carried up to bed, where warm ap- 
plications to the feet and hand-friction almost 
restored him in the course of half an hour, so that 
when the doctor arrived the worst symptoms had 
passed away. 

“The attack is due to some very strong excite- 
ment, Mr. Ainsleigh,” said the physician, as he sat 
at the bedside with his fingers on the patient's 
wrist. ‘There is a plethora of blood in the sys- 
tem, and you must be very careful for some weeks. 
— all anxiety, abstain from wine, and live fru- 
gally.” 

With this advice, and ha.ing written a simple 
prescription, the doctor took his departure, and 
Stephen Ainsleigh was left to his own reflections. 
For long years he had enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health, but he felt now that the first danger signal 
had been given, that the thread of life was wearing 
thin, and might at any moment snap suddenly. 

As he thought of this he could not help but at- 
tribute his illness to the disobedience of his son; 
and that in Stephen Ainsleigh’s sight was a crime 
of such magnitude as to be beyond forgiveness, un- 
less the most abject atonement were made. In ree 
ply toa second query from Miss Whimple as to 
whether he would like to see Robert he answered, 
with considerable irritability : 

** Miss Whimple, I request that under no circum- 





philosophers of old represented as being held by a 
curly-headed and naked urchin, whose twanging 
bowstring commenced to quiver as the world began, 
and its last vibration will only cease when the world 
ends ? 

The magic of the eyes, the fearful witchery of the 
voiee, the touch of a soft white hand—these are 
things that sooner or later take captive the heart of 
@ young man, and bind it with fetters which no 

r can break, and which have served to hain 





mother of a young and fascinating woman, the 
would never exonerate me from a charge of decep 
tion. No,I won’t go. And yet wiiy should I not? 
The daughter is away, and the mother possibly 
seeks my advice on gome important matters. It 
would be discourteous, unkind, for me to keep away, 
What harm ean it do? Iam not bound to keep up 
the acquaintance. Amd the daughter is some hun- 
dreds of miles off. I will go.” 
This youth’s philosophy satisfied any scruples of 
conscience, and so he g quickly out of bed and 
i ; enl, tanton asted, he was 
on his wayto Camden Town. 
- her ene “ o~ 
door, m in; and when he 
Lee tetoss the ‘fire in the little 
commenced to apologize for the liberty 
img the message to him. 
, Mr. Ainsleigh, I am really alone 


she ermine’, “and I have no one to 
often distracted, 


ings, but I am sure people 
en all I have to en- 
fies that bind me 

if it were not for my children I should 


to an existence that, to say 
this digres- 


| 


a 


ReyUpece 
petit 


there may be two 
former statement,” 


that,” 


I fear itis serious. Mr. Rubini 
and, he did not give me 
informed me that Mary was 

for some time, and, with the selfish- 
seems 80 istic of the man, he 
wishes me to have her here so that he may be saved 
expense.” aes 

“ What meanness!”* answered Robert, indignantly. 
* Of course you will have her back ?” 

“ Need I say that my heart yearns to do so, but 
how is the dear child tocome? It is a tremendous 
journey, and if she is helpless, I don’t see how she is 
to travel.” 

‘* Where is she now ?” asked Robert. 
“In Aberdeen. I would go myself to fetch her, 
but t leave my pupils or re the means. 





ings and beggars alike for thousands of years. 
ad Robert been so bound ? 
He believed not, honestly believed that he was 
perfectly heart-whole and free. 
Whether this was the case or not time must 


rove. 
P As he laid his head upon his pillow there came two 
eyes before him, scintillating like two bright] 
burning and beautiful stars, and a face full of soft- 
ness and beauty, so that he was enchanted; the 
eyes and face were those of Miss Holmwood, and 
they followed him into the land of dreams, where he 
lay in a garden of roses and a flood of subdued 
amber light filled the air with a fairy-like glamour, 
and rich perfumes produced a delicious langour and 
the tremulous music of birds thrilled the soul with 
delight ; those eyes, those burning, passionate 
eyes, gazed down on his upturned face, and he felt 
that without those eyes the world would be chaos 
for him, and he would wander about, an unquiet and 
lost spirit, for ever and ever. 

The night passed and the morning came, a sullen, 
leaden-skied, snowy morning, with a nipping east 
wind blowing, which rushed under the doors and 
came down the chimneys and shook the window- 
frames angrily, so that one felt very loth to leave 
the warmth and comfort of the blankets. 

As Robert awoke from a tolerably good night’s 
rest, and what might have been a very good night 
indeed save for the disturbing influence of those 
eyes, it was exactly a quarter to eight, as marked 
by an exquisite little toy clock that ticked away 
pleasantly on the mantelpiece. 

He sprang out of bed and peeped through the 
blind. But when he saw the leaden sky and the 
swirling snow and felt the nip of that cutting wind, 
he quickly sprang in again, intending to have just 
a few minutes more. But as he began to grow 
drowsy under the influence of the luxurious bed he 
suddenly remembered the telegram, and in an in- 
stant was wide-awake again. 

“ What shall I do?” he mused, sitting bolt up- 
right, and staring at the tiny clock as though his 
question had been addressed to it, and he expected 
it to give him an answer. “If it should ever get to 
my father’s or Miss Whimple’s ears that the very 
next morning after the row I had gone to see the 





Knowing that you are well Porm mr a with Scot- 
land, I thought it possible you might have some 
friend in Aberdeen who would kindly visit my child 
and report upon the true state of affairs, for she 
herself is very reticent, and she will never give me 
any details about herself. One thing I am certain 
of, and that is that she is very unhappy.” 

“T am sorry to say I know of no one in Aberdeen, 
I have never been so far north myself,’ replied 


Robert. 
“T wish I could get her away from those horrid 
ple,” Mrs. Holmwood continued, wiping a 
| 0%. away that had trickled down her cheeks. “* Mr. 
Rubini offered to cancel the indentures for a bonus 
of one hundred pounds, saying that he would taketho 
money by instalments. Drag as it would be upon 
me, I am greatly inclined to undertake to pay this 
money if I pose | only get my daughter's consent. 
But she is so very headstrong and determined. Can 
you advise me how to act, Mr. Ainsleigh, for I am 
perfectly bewildered ?” 4 : 

Robert considered for some time. He was evi- 
dently troubled. This fair girl, whose image was 
indelibly fixed upon his memory, was lying danger- 
ously ill perhaps, in a far-off town, and none but 
strangers around her. What could he advise ? 
What could he do? He thought of his friend, 
Eldon. He would write and ask him to run over to 
Aberdeen. But the thought was dismissed as soon 
as formed, for, apart from Eldon’s eccentricities, it 
was possible that Robert's father would hear of the 
matter through Eldon. What was to be done then ? 
There was but one course open. 

“T have been trying to think of some plan,” he 
said, after a considerable pause, “ and only one sug- 
gests itself to me.” 

* And what is that?” Mrs. Holmwood asked, hur- 
riedly. 

" Phat I should go myself.” 

“ T could not think of sanctioning such a course, 
answered Mrs, Holmwood, with unfeigned sur- 

rise. 
Pm It is the only feasible and practicable course 
open,” said Robert, “ and if I am to be of service 
in the matter I must carry my point.” 

“ Bat, apart from the mconvenience it must ne- 
cessarilv put yon to, it will be attended with con- 
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siderable expense, and it would be selfish and un- 
fair for me to expect you to incur either.” 
* Both considerations are of trifling moment in 


As Robert said this he forgot that as his father } to 


would stop his supplies his resources were extremely 
limited, His possessions gonsisted of about two 


ri hauling re Mrs. Holmwood 

e yon, olmwood, 

“for your generosity, I shall be doing 
wrong in availing myself of your kind offer.” 

“T must not only press my point but carry it,” 
answered Robert, for as the idea grew upon him 
he became more anxious to put it into execution. 

To rescue her,as it were, to watch over her during 
the long journey, noting every physical change with 
the eye of skill, and ministering to her wants, was 
a mission that too much charm for @ na- 
tor? he had ‘boon obs. lini in th of 

\% ving in the 
chivalry, and deputed to rescue some fair = 
from clutches of a gm syraat, he could not 
have been more eager for the task. His whole 
though at yd moment. were centred upon this 
pay nl Whimple and home 
were alike 4 

eget ery Py dP er bade pea 
was ac erous of 
motives. Self was forgotten in the path yrveread to 
render @ service, @ one as he would not have 
scrupled to render toe any person 


greates 

nger—on the b prineiple of humanity, which 
pcb ; ly active | 
60 ng and 
him 


mome ed other than a passing interest 
in this yonng woman, be would have ansjreged, and 
answered truly—no. 
Leap toto. gus Bence and pnsih is hee poate tel 
our | " a 
hold,and made us its elave,we know not of its 
dage which 

“It is no use disputing the 
he seid, rising from. his seat and taking out his 
wateh. “If your, rie seriously ill she will 
need attention during journey. profession 
—— for mg —— e duty, and,.as there is 
nothing in the way to oppose ing, let me go. 
T will bury beck at quce to Aipaleigh Hall. get 
what few things are neaosgary, start for Edin- 
burgh by the midday train, Kindly furnish me 
with your danghter’s address, ou have any- 
thing roe ish to send to her I shall, be happy ta 
convey ii 

Mrs. Holm was not glow to appreciate his 
generosity, and she showed this by the tears that 
ey in ’ Ag P 

“How can I ever i this grea 
ness?” she asked, as she cane @ small writings 
desk that stood on the table and took out writing 
wy ww d quite 

“Thanks are unnecessary, mada: ] 
be satisfied with the Kepuighesdines I have Ra pe 
some use, and contributed, even in a slight degree, 
to the happiness of yourself and Miss Holm- 
w 


ood. 

Mrs. Holmwood hastily penned a few Jines to 
hee Sones, and, handing the note to Robert, 
Said; 

“This is allI have to send. I pray that you may 
have a safe journey, and that you may be able to 
bring my child back to me. Good-bye, and Heaven 
bless you!” 

—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Never anythin 
When simpleness om duty. ne oe 
Shakespeare. 

OBERT lost no time in returning to his home 

where, on arrival, he Jearnt that his father had 
passed a restless night, and was.at that momentar- 
ranging some business matters with his legal ad- 
viser. 
_ ‘I fear very much,” asid Miss Whimple, who 
imparted this information, “that it angurs badly 
for yee Your father is very determined, and 
deeply hurt at what he considers a wilful opposi- 
tion to his wishes. I fain would persuade you 
not to be so headstrong, but meet your father’s 
views in the spirit of a loving and ient son.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Whimple, I cannot enter into 
any discussion on the subjegt at the present moment. 
I deny that I am headstrong, or that I have wilfnlly 
opposed his wishes. I have refused to be coerced 
into a marriage that I am honestly convinced would 
lead to the greatestunhappiness. This is a matter 
in which I have a moral and legal right to exercise 
my own judgment, and I claim the privilege. How- 
ever embittered my father may feel against me now, 
I predict that the day. will come when he will con- 
‘ess his error and regret his mistake.” 

‘This estrangement is very sad,” Miss Whimple 





remarked, but was prevented from saying anything 
farther by Robert hurriedly exclaiming : 

* You must excuse me, = fone I hayenota minute 
lose, as I am anxious to catch the mid-day train 


“ To Scotland ?” 

“Yes ; I have some business there. At least I 
have volunteered my services ina matter in which I 
am interested.” 

“Indeed,” Miss Whimple said, in a tone of sur- 
prise, and evincing the curiosity peculiar to a wo- 
man. “May I ask if this business is in connection 
with Mr. Eldon ?” 

“ It is not.”’ 

~ . he aware that you are going to Scotland ?” 

0. 

And Robert showed just @ slight irritability at 
being thus catechized, for if the questions were 
asked he must answer them truthfully, as he had a 
nopat in enitent iva he displa 

ut in spite of the impatience he displayed to get 
away Miss Whimple was not at all inclined to let 
him off go epally. 

She associated Scotland with the travelling com- 
panion of whom Robert had spoken previous 
evening. And though she knew that he was the 
embodiment of hi and troth his sudden depar- 
ture for the north raised a suspicion in her mind, 
and she thought with much pain that his assurance 
that he was totally ignorant of that lady’s where- 
abouts was not siziotly true. 

* Had you any intention last night of journeying 
to Scotland tonday 7 she asked, 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“ You had o knowledge that auch. journey would 


“ Not the slightest,” he answered again, growing 
more and more impatient. 
’ a necessity has only arisen this morn- 
ing 


“ That is all.” 

“ Are you still ignorant of the whereabouts of the 
lady with whom yon travelled when you went north 
fee lac 4 slowly and pointed] 

is was asked very slowly pointedly. 
* No,” was the blunt answer. 
“Then you have discovered her address this 


morning 
“ T have been informed of it within the last hour 
or two.” 


“ Did seok for this information ?’ 
“ noe 


“Then Iam correct in supposing that you are 
going north to see this y nay? 

“ Your supposition ia perfectly correct. But let 
me inform you that Iam going y from motives 
of humanity. This young lady met with an ac- 
cident and is dangerously ill.” — 

“* Robert, you are playing traitor to yourself, and 
you are rusting blindly to your own ruin. Motives 
of humanity, however strong, do not take a young 
man @ journey of some hundreds of miles to see.a 
young girl who is a comparative stranger. This in. 
fatuation—for there is no other term I can apply— 
is leading you from peace and hap 8 to toiland 
trouble. Let me, as one who has ® mother to 

ou, implore you to turn back ere it is too late. 
orget this girl, She is not worthy of the sacrifice 
-rthe sacrifice of yourself—that you would make in 
her behalf. Believe me, you are going from duty to 
dishonour.”’ 

**Miss Whimple,” interrupted Robert, for his pa- 
tience had reached its limit new, “ Miss Whimple, I 
cannot listen to such words used ml one of 
whom you have not the slightest knowledge. I know 
my duty, and I have too high a respect for honour 
to abandon it. Let mo state briefly, and in unmis- 
takeable terms, that in going to see this lady 1 am 
actuated by a sole desire to render a service, and 

that between me and her there is. no other feeling 
existing but that which any gentleman might 
honourably entertain for a well-educated and unfor- 
tunate young lady.” 

** You may think so now, Robert, I am quite sure 
that you are speaking from the impressions of your 
mind at the present moment. But let me assure 
you that your eyes are blinded to the danger youare 
running, and, as one who would die to shield you 
from disgrace and sorrow, I implore you to reflect 
before time for reflection has passed.” 

“ Really, Miss Whimple, I am bound to say that 
you are frightening yourself with a bogy,” 
answered Robert, displaying considerable annoy- 
ance at what he took to be interference with his 
affairs. ‘‘ I am responsible for my own acts and am 
prepared to stand or fall by what I do. I respect- 
fully decline to have any farther disoussion, seeing 
that you are ing under a false impression 
that it would be a hopeless task for me to attempt 
to remove.” 

‘* My impression is not false, and the inference I 
draw is based upon that instinct which is dominant 
in the mindof every woman, Go your own way, and 
when it is too late you will remember my words. 
There is trouble looming for you in the futuie, 





and sorrow will yet write its mark upon your 
brow.” 

Miss Whimple spoke very earnestly. She believed 
that she was uttering grave words of wisdom, and 
that Robert was guilty of a sin that sooner or later 
must bring its own meed of punishment. Robert 
himself saw that farther argument would be per- 
fectly nseless, Whatever Miss Whimple might 
think, he did not feel himself to be such a black 
sinner as she ss age erg On the contrary, he felt 
a conscious pride that he was going to serve a fel- 
low-creature in distress, and that he was thereby 
following the honest path of duty. 

So, wishing the housekeeper good-morning, he 
hurried to his room to put up what few things he 
required for his journey. 

bert Ainsleigh reached Edinburgh in due course. 
The Northern Athens was chill and bleak. On the 
highlands around the snow laid thickly. 

During the journey from London he had pondered 
deeply on the step he was taking, and determined to 
rescind his resolution with reference to Eldon, and 
at all hazards to take his friend into his confi- 
dence, 

The two young men had been such close com- 

nions and warm friends that Robert felt it would 

something very like sareptics if he were to pass 
through the Scottish capital without seeing Eldon. 
Accordingly on arrival he took a cab and drove 
straight to his friend’s chambers. 

bd ¢ in the name of all that’s good has brought 
you here ?” exclaimed Charlie, as Robert entered. 
“ Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“T may say itis serious. But I have much to 
tell Pa and must begin at the beginning.” 

. , come, sit down, and make yourself jolly. 
And we shall be able to discuss this serious business 
better under the influence of some prime ‘golden 
leaf’ that I’ve just got in.” 

And Charlie placed the tobaceo-jar and pipes upon 
the table. 

“T may as well tell you, old fellow,” he continued, 
as he settled himself in his chair and commenced to 
charge, “that had you delayed your journey for a 
few hours we should have crossed each other on the 


ni ” 
“Yes. Ishall leave here by the night mail for 
London.” 
“T may then ask you, in your own words, if the 
business is serious. The journey at any rate is un- 


expected. ; ; 

‘Yes, to both questions, I received news recently 
of the sudden death of an uncle who has left his pro- 
perty to me, and I am going to take possession of 
@ very snug li ortune. There is a capital and 
compact country residence, I believe, somewhere 
near the Weald of Surrey. I intend to settle there.” 

“* You are a lucky dog,” answerel Robert, some- 
what sadly. “As you walk intv a fortune I walk 
out of one.” 

Then he related to his friend all that had passed 
between himself and father, and his determination 
not to marry Ethel. 4 

Eldon listened with apparent stoicism until 
Robert had quite exhausted his subject. Thon he 
remarked that it was a bad job, but one upon which 
he did not feel called upon to give an opinion, and 
having thus expressed himself he proceeded delibe- 
rately to fill his third pipe. 

- But unfortunately,” continued Robert, anxious 
to come to the other subject, “I am afraid that the 
purport of my visit to Scotland is very apt to be used 
against me, In fact, Miss Whimple has already ar- 
rogated to herself the right to sit in judgment upon 
me, and, assuming for the nonce the character of a 
prophetess, has predieted all sorts of terribie things 
for me in the future. The fact is I am going on to 
Aberdeen. Miss Holmwood is there.” 

“ Ah!” muttered his friend, but in that ‘‘ ah” he 
implied a very great deal, and having thus laconi- 
cally delivered himself, he concentrated his attention 
on the tobacco in his pipe, which did not seem to 
burn evenly, and necessitated some skilful manipu- 
lation with a silver pricker. 

Robert was disappointed. He waited for some 
moments, but his friend did not seem at all inclined 
to enter upon any farther remark, so he continued : 

‘‘ It is necessary for me to explain, however, that 
I am here on an errand of charity. It is a most ob- 
jectionable word, but I use it in its broadest sense. 
The fact is Miss Holmwood has met with an acci- 
dent—is seriously ill, and I am going to convey her 
back to London, Once there my. mission ends.” 

Eldon had by this time knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, and was just debating with himself whether 
he should have another fill before luncheon as his 
friend finished ; however, the stoic gave vent to an 
emphatic grunt, which is only capable of being 
written as “ Umph!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem that my story has interested 
you,” Robert observed, vainly striving to conceal 
his annoyance. 

“ Doesn’t it?’ was the blunt answer, or, more 
correctly, question. 
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“No, it does not. I presume, however, that I 
may venture to solicit your opinion ?’ 

“Tt is easily given. You're a foolish fellow !” 
“Thank you. That is candour, if it is not cour- 
tesy.” 
oy Look here, Bob; it is useless for us to split 
straws. If I am lacking somewhat in courtesy, 
I trust I am not in honesty of speech. Iam a man 
of few words, and I say whatI think, Your meet- 
ing with this girl was an unfortunate affair, and I 
quite agree with Miss Whimple that trouble is 
likely to come out of it. If you ask my advice I 
give itas easily as my opinion. Go back with me 
to-night and give up the idiotic pursuit of a phan- 

m ” 


“To return now would be the act of an abject 
coward, and though I may not be so fortunate in 
the possession of intellect as yourself I do venture 
humbly to assert that I have a high sense of those 
qualities which a true Englishman prizes most—pity 
for a woman in distress, and respect for a promise 
seriously given. I go on, though it cost me my 


“T admire your pluck—commend it, in fact ; but 
wish that you were exercising it in a better cause. 
You are going to this girl under the impression 
that you are only interested in her as any man 
might take an interest in a woman similarly situated. 
That is false. Other motives, shadowy and unde- 
fined perhaps at present, are moving you. You 
think more of her than she does or ever will do of 
you. If, however, you are desirous of doing so, 
marry her by all means, that is, if she will have you. 
But remember, “ Ut sementem feceris, ita metes.” 

“‘ Let me answer your quotation by another,” said 
Robert, “‘ Che sara sara.’ I am prepared to face the 
future, boldly, fearlessly, come what may.” 

“ Good,” answered his friend. “ Let us go in to lun- 
cheon. Your train for the north leaves a little while 
before mine does for the south. You will have a 
cold journey. A winter ride over that Aberdeen 
line is enough to kill any one but an Esquimaux.” 

Ina shorttime the friends stood upon the plat- 
form of the Edinburgh railway station waiting for 
their respective trains, 

It was a fearful night. The air was thick with 
snow and the wind shricked as it drove the frozen 
flakes violently against the lamps and windows. 
The lights flared dismally, and the few porters on 
duty flitted about like shadows, The hour was late, 
and the passengers scarce, 

As the Aberdeen train came up, and Robert 
ensconced himself snugly in the corner of a first-class 
cao his friend leaned over the door to talk to 


m. 

** We are both about to take a journey,” he said, 
“that will be memorable in the history of our lives, 
I go south, you north. But how different the objects 
upon which we are bent! By Jove! it’s a 
terrible night!” he exclaimed, as a violent blast of 
wind brought a great cloud of snow swirling through 
the station. ‘‘1 say, Bob,” he continued, when the 
mimic whirlwind had passed, “if I had any of your 
sentimental nonsense in my head I might say that 
your starting upon such a journey on such a night 
was a sign of coming evil. Ah, ah, ah, old fellow, 
don’t let it make you miserable. Good-bye, and safe 
journey.” 

The engine screeched, the carriages were set in 
rapid motion, and Robert Ainsleigh went out into 
the darkness of the night, his friend’s words still 
ringing in his ears. 

He drew up the windows and rolled himself in his 
railway-rug, and tried to sleep. But those unfor- 
tunate words seemed to be repeated by the jolting 
wheels. 

“A sign of coming evil,” said the wheels, “A 
sign of coming evil,” said the creaking carriage, 
until the solitary occupant got positively nervous— 
so apt is the mind to @ impressions from sur- 
rounding gloom—so that he jumped up and paced 
the confined limits of the compartment, and next 
drew out his pipe and prepared to dispel with smoke 
the shadows that were haunting him. 

And so the wind howled, the snow beat, the tra- 
veller smoked and the train rushed onwards, 

When Robert had finished his pipe he began to 
feel drowsy, and very soon fell into a dreamful 
sleep, from which he was occasionally aroused by 
the stoppage of the train at some station. 

It was the dawn of a terrible morning when the 
Granite City was reached. The air was literally thick 
with snow, and the wind seemed to freeze the very 
marrow in one’s bones. The cold, gloomy streets, 
the tall, silent, sombre-looking houses, with their 
mouotonous rows of dingy yellow blinds—which 
colour when applied to blinds may safely be desig- 
nated the colour of idleness—well, all these things, 
we say, strangely depressed Robert, who had en- 
tered that northern city for the first time in his life, 
and he stood just outside of the station door, his 
throat muffled in a woollen comforter, and his head 
buried in the Jarze fur collar of his top-coat, de- 
liberating on the best course to pursue. 

Even the cabmen did not care to brave the rigour 





of that icy storm, for not a single vehicle was to be 


procured, 

The half-dozen passengers who had come by the 
train quickly dispersed. The three carriages which 
had formed the train were dragged into a siding, the 
snorting engine, as if glad to get out of the cold, 
gave a shrill screech ik rushed into a wooden shed, 
then all was silent, save for the whistling wind and 
that strange, soft, weird patter of the snow which 
is not a sound but an audible silence. : 

‘* Will you no gang into the toon the noo, sir ?” 
asked a sleepy porter of Robert, as he stood with 
one hand on a large portmanteau and the other 
buried deep in the breast of his coat for warmth’s 


sake. 

“ Well, I was just wondering what was the best 
thing to do,” answered the young man, starting 
from his reverie. “ How far is the nearest hotel 
from here ?”” : 

“* Well, you ken, there’s the ‘ Albion,’ a nice, com- 
fortable hoose ; but mebbe you would not get in the 
noo,” replied the man, displaying the true Scotch 
characteristic of not answering @ question in a 
straightforward manner. 

“But I asked you how far the nearest hotel was 
from here ?” 

“ Weel, sir, it’ill tak’ you fufteen minutes good to 
reach the ‘Albion,’ and then mebbe they wouldn’t 
open the doors to ye. P’raps you would like to stop 
intil the waiting-room, and I'll just put a bleeze intil 
t’ grate, and mak’ you comfortable.” ; 

* Thank you, I’ll adopt that course,” said Robert 
as he followed the man along the platform, know- 
ing well the uselessness of expecting an answer to 
any question he might ask. 

The “ bleeze” and the comfort, however, proved 
to be a delusion and a snare, for the room was 
draughty and cold, and the fire refused to burn, 
though for two long hours the porter, with the per- 
severance of his countrymen, tried in vain to pro- 
duce the “ bleeze,”” which never came. 

As the clocks chimed eight Robert was glad 
enough to secure a cab which had just arrived, and 
drive to the “‘ Albion,” the praises of which had 
been sounded by the drowsy porter. 

A good bath and breakfast served to reduce Robert 
to something like his normal condition of mind, and 
about eleven o’clock he started forth in search of 
Miss Holmwood’s lodgings, a task not unaccom- 
panied with difficulty, as anybody will know to his 
cost who has attempted to discover a Mr, or Mrs. 
Mac— Somebody living on some flat in a large pile 
of buildings in a large Scotch town. 

After many journeys up almost endless flights of 
stone stairs, where, on arriving at the top, he would 
discover that he had madea mistake, and that it 
was necessary to retrace his steps, Robert came at 
last upon the right track, and after a wearying 
mount up about seven flats, he found the place he 
was seeking. 

** Does Miss Holmwood reside here ?” he asked of 
the ancient snuff-taking woman who opened the 
door to him. 

“ The leddie can no’ be seen,” answered the dame, 
true to the custom of her country. 

“If Miss Holmwood resides here, and you will 
take her my card, she will either see me now or later 
on,” said Robert, on oe” 

“ Heydey, she’s badly ill, you ken,” sighed the 
woman, as she wiped her mouth with the back of 
her thin hand, and scrutinized with a deal of 
curiosity the little bit of cardboard which Robert 
handed to her. 

“T am aware that she is ill, and shall be glad if 
you will lose no time in informing her of my ar- 
rival.’ 

“ Puir, puir lassie! she’s had a sair time on’t. 
Come in, sir—come in while I tak’ her your mes- 
sage. Them show-folk have nearly worrit the lass 
intil her grave.” 

With this far from consoling remark the old wo- 
man closed the door, and, leaving her visitor stand- 
ing in the passage, she hobbled away. 

na few minutes she returned, and asked him into 
a sitting-room, saying that Miss Holmwood would 
see him shortly. 
(To be continued.) 








Livzs Fish Trapz.—Arrangements have been 
made for placing on board one of the steamers 
running between Liverpool and New York one of the 
American aquarium cars, a newly invented contri- 
vance for transporting live fish, which has succeeded 
very well in long overland journeys, and by means 
of which it is hoped to effect a useful interchange of 
living fish of various kinds between England 
and America, There are many American fish which 
might with benefit be introduced into England, and 
we at the same time might transport to the other side 
of the Atlantic some varieties of fish which are not 
found there, 

ComIne To THE Point.—Mr. Spurgeon, address- 


: ing a tea meeting in his Tabernacle the other day, 


said that ali preaching should teach “the three R's” 





—Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration. He also told: 


the following story :—“ Whilst walking over Clapbam 
Common the other day he met a man wheeling a 
truck, on which was the smallest possible brown 
paper parcel, and, thinking this was rather an odd 
thing, he ventured to speak to him regarding it. The 
man replied, ‘I’ve been walking about all this blessed 
day, and I’ve not seen asingle man looking as if he’d 
give me a pint of beer, until I saw you.’ That was a 
nice clean cut across country, he thought. The man 
very soon got round to the ‘ pint of beer’ in his con- 
versation, and they should be as quick in coming to 
the point in their work.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


* Socrat position—there it is!” said Grace Ryland, 
with a sigh. “ If mamma didn’t get her living by keep- 
ing a boarding-house, you and I, Stacia, might stand 
some chance of marrying well.” 

“She must get her living somehow, I suppose,” 
said Stacia. 

* That’s just what I don’t like,” sighed Grace. 

“Speaking of boarders,” said Stacia, “ here’s Mr. 
Cordwell’s vest wants a button sewed on, and a stitch 
or two taken in the seam under the arm. You are 
neater with the needlé than I am, Grace—su ppose 
you do it.”’ : 

“Indeed I shall not,” said Grace, sulkily. “Iam 
not Mr. Cordweil’s drudge-in-general, that I know of. 
And I think it’s very insolent of him to ask us to mend 
his horrid old vests!” declared Grace, handling the 
garment as if it were something infectious. 

* Oh, well,” said good-natured little Stacia, ‘' it will 
only take a minute ; and, besides, Grace, he didn't ask 
me. I saw the vest lying on the bed, after he had 
gone out, and so I——Dear me, Grace, what’s the 
matter?” 

For Grace had started suddenly. 

“ Why, here’s a letter in his pocket, addressed to 
Walter Canfield!” cried Grace, with wide-open hazel 
eyes. 

“What then? Who is Walter Canfield ?” 

“ Why, child, don’t you remember what old Mr, 
Markham told us about that rich nephew of the firm 
of Merrion and Morenthorpe, that was expected home 
from India?” 

“ What of it ?” 

“Just this,’ Grace went on, with sparkling eyes 
and heightened coloar, “Ob, Stacia, what a goose 
you are not to read the riddle at once! Mr. Cordwell 
is playing masquerade—he ign’t William Cordwell at 
all, but Walter Canfield.” 

‘“ What nonsense,” said Stacia, breaking into a 
laugh. 

“You will see that I am right one day, Stacia,” 
said the older sister, eagerly. ‘I always thought 
there was an aristocratic air about him.” 

“ Don’t be a goose, Grace,” said Stacia. 

“ And you yourself can’t deny that I am pretty, 
Stacia,” pouted Grace. “And I should so like to be 
rich, and wear velvet dresses, and have @ carriago 
and horses of my own.” 

“ Yes, and meanwhile,” soberly added Stacia, 
“what is to become of poor Ralph Hyde?” 

“ Nonsense,” added Grace, lightly. ‘“ Ralph was 
all very well as long as one couldn’t do better. But 
I mean to be Mrs. Walter Canfield.” 

“ Grace, are you really in earnest ?” 

“Never was more so in my life,’’ defiantly an- 
swered the pretty brunette as she bit off the thread 
between two pearly teeth. 

Stacia forgot all about the mysterious epistle in 
half an hour; but Grace dressed herself exquisitely 
that evening and sat so close to the door, when Mr. 
Cordwell went up from his late tea, that he could not 
choose but come in. 

“ You look weary, Mr. Cordwell,” said Grace. 

*1’m clean beat out !” said the young gentleman, 
wiping his brow with a red and orange pongee 
pocket-handkerchief. 

** Indeed ?” smiled Grace, 

“ Those clerks always put all the meanest jobs on 
a new fellow like me,” indignantly observed Mr. 
Cordwell. 

“How delightfully eccentric!” thought Grace, 
“and how completely he preserves the identity he 
has chosen to assume.” 

“But lll cry quits with ’em yet, see if I don’t!” 
added Mr. Cordwell. 

“Tt must be charming to retlect how completely 
you can one day be revenged,” said Grace, with a 
penetrating look. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Cordwell. 

And Grace did not venture to investigate farther 
just at present, 

When Mr. Hyde called that evening Grace had 
neither a word nor a look for him, so completely was 
she absorbed in tie preliminaries of a delightful flirta- 
tion with Mr. Cordwell. And Ralph went away in 
disgust, 
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“JT don’t know what has come to Grace,” said 
he; “but I shall dance attendance on no girl’s ca- 
prices !” 

Just two weeks afterwards he received a note 
from Stacia Ryland, begging him to come to them. 

“We are in great trouble,” wrote Stacia, “and do 
not know which way to turn! Please give me your 
counsel, for we have somehow learned to regard you 
as one of ourselves!” 

Ralph Hyde came at once to learn that Grace had 
eloped on the previous evening with William Cord- 
well, 

* And why she should have run away I can’t 
imagine,” poor Mrs. Ryland said, with tears in her 
pale blue eyes, “I never opposed her in anything, 
and I never would have objected to the young man, 
if once he could have proved that he was able to 
support her!’’ 

“Yon see, Mr. Hyde,” said Stacia, “poor Grace 
has very romantic notions, and she somehow got it 
into her darling head that Mr. Cordwell was a wealthy 
personage in disguise.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Ralph, soberly. 

“The question is,” said Stacia, “what are we to 
do?” 

“*Go and bring her home,” said Ralph. 

“ With her husband ?” 

“*T suppose so. Stacia, you and I must go,” he 
added, “for your mother cannot leave her business. 
Poor Gracie!” 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. William Cordwell, in a 
retired country inn, were tasting the delights of a 
rainy day in the bleak month of March. Mr. Cord- 
well stood with his face pressed against the window- 
panes, and both hands in his pockets. Mrs. Cord- 
well, radiant in smiles and blooms, sat by the fire 
crocheting a purse for her lord and master. 

“ This is a deuced bore!” said Mr, Cordwell, dis- 
tending -his jaws in a prodigious yawn. “I wonder 
what that old cashier at Merrion aud Morenthorpe’s 
will say when I turn up missing this morning ?” 

—F laid aside her work and camé tripping to his 

®. 

“ Dearest, you have played incognito long enough, 

Ww: 


“What the mischief is that?’ interrupted the 
bridegroom. “You are so fond of long words, 


“ But you will confide your secret to me, at least, 
love ?” 

“Secret! What secret?” - 

“ Ah! you have not blinded me,” archly declared 
the young wife. “I have known it all along.” 

“ Known what?” 

“ That you were Walter Canfield !” 

Her husband wheeled short around and stared at 
her with round, meaningless eyes. 

“ Grace, are you crazy ?” 

But, without heeding him, she rattled on to tell the 
— story of the letter she had found in the vest 


pocket. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Cordwell, “ but it wasn’t niy letter. 
I picked it up on the counting-honse floor after Mr. 
Walter had gone ont, and even before he went back 
to India, And I went back to Mr. Morenthope the 
next day.” 

Grace uttered a little shriek, 

“ And you are not Walter Canfield ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” he doggedly answered. 

“ And not wealthy ? ¥ 

“T’'m a clerk with Merrion and Morenthope ; that’s 
all. And 1 don’t know, after all that’s come and 
gone, that I’m even that now! But, Gracie——” 

“ Don’t speak to me; don’t touch me!” cried Mrs. 
Cordwell, evincing strong symptoms of hysterics. 
“ You have basely deceived me !” 

“Upon my word, dearest, I haven’t; I never 
thought of such a thing!” returned the disconsolate 
bridegroom, 

But Grace refused so wuch as to listen to him, 

There was the end of her cherished life-romance. 
She went joyfully home with Stacia and Mr. Hyde 
the next day, when they came for her, her husband 
following meekly like a whipped dog, in their train. 
And she is now living at home waiting for poor 
William to get a new situation in place of that he 
has lost with Merrion and Morenthope, and helping 
to make up the trousseau for Stacia and Ralph’s ap- 
proaching wedding. 

Alas, poor Grace! A.R. 


ve 








A Want Surriiep,—A splendid restaurant is 
about to be erected in the Jardin d’Acclimation, and 
it promises to be a gem of its kind, if the architect’s 
plans are faithfully carried out. An afternoon ex- 
ploration of these admirable gardens being somewhat 
tiring, visitors will be glad to sit down to dinner 
without further exertion or delay. 

Post-Carps.—A desire having been expressed for 
& superior quality to that now in use, it is intended 





to issue experimentally a limited number of some- 
what superior cards on the 1st of February next, at 
a price of 8d. the dozen, These cards may be ob- 
tained at any of the head post-offices, and at the 
branch offices in London, and will be sold at the rate 
of 8d. for twelve cards, or 4d. for six cards, The 
new post-cards will be designated “ stout” cards, 
to distinguish them from the present “ thin” cards, 
and they will be subject to the same rules and con- 
ditions, in regard to their transmission by t, as 
the present cards. It having been found that the 
= at which the present “thin” cards have hitherto 

en sold is not remunerative, the price of these 
cards will be raised, on and after the Ist of January 
next, from 64d. to 7d. for a packet of twelve cards, 
and six cards may be obtained for 34d. No smaller 
number than six either of the “stout ” or of the 
“thin”? cards will be sold. 


EXPECTATIONS. 
—-o—— 


OHAPTER XLIX. 

Tue announcement of Trebasil’s illness struck 
sudden terror to Vernon’s guilty soul. Although he 
had expected and waited for it, he was none the less 
excited and affrighted. Reeling and gasping for 
breath, he sank down upon a hall-chair, his face like 
ashes. In the general excitement that ensued his 
helplessness and agitation were scarcely remarked. 
The household was aroused. Mounted grooms were 
despatched for doctors—to the village of Trebasil, to 
the town of Langworth. There was the sound of 
shutting doors, the tramp of hurrying feet through 
the marble corridors. Groups of servants, bewildered 
and frightened, filled the hallways, crying. 

Pendrake, Sir Mark’s own valet, retreated to his 
master’s room, whither the butler followed him. 
Gannard, Vernon’s confederate, stood in the upper 
hall, peering over the carved balusters, grim and 
hard of visage, with an angry glitter in his bead-like 
eyes, 

"anes fancied he heard his name called ina fierce, 
sibilant whisper. Raising his eyes, he beheld his 
servant peering down upon him. Gannard made a 
quick gesture and retreated. Vernon arose, still 
trembling like a leaf, and dragged himself up the 
broad stairs to his own room. 

Gannard was waiting for him, flushed with anger. 

“ You heard ?” cried Vernon, ina whisper. “ You 
heard Gannard? He’s dying.” 

He dropped heavily into the nearest chair breathing 
hard, his eyes full of a strange and scorching light. 

** Yes, I heard,” returned Gannard, mockingly, his 
lips curling in scorn of his master’s weakness, “ What 
of it? Was is not what we expectod? What did 
we give the powder for ?” 

“ But he’s dying! Last night he was as strong as 
I—full of fire aud passion—now he’s dying! Dying!” 

‘Don’t be an idiot!” cried the valet, angrily. 
“ What if he is dying—dying ? Isn’t that just what 
we've schemed for? I would not have believed that 
you had it in you to show the white feather like 
this. Are you a coward, a weak, whining, puling 
coward ?” 

A faint flush traversed Vernon’s cheek as if it had 
been the mark of a whip-lash. 

“ You forget yourself, Gannard,” he said; but he 
still trembled, “I am no coward, but—but this is 
murder——” . 

* Are you the first Cain on the earth? Rouse up, 
man. You will betray us if you act like this. 
Where is all your coolness? Collect your faculties, 
if you have got any! Do you want to be suspected 
of an attempt at murder? Do you want to break 
stones at Portland?” 

The valet spoke roughly, with a growing sense of 
alarm at Vernon’s cowardice. 

“It is not my fault,” said Vernon. “It was you 
first put the thing into my head, You tempted me, 
Gannard. If we are found out it is you who ought 
to suffer.” 

With a muttered malediction Gannard atrode to 
the table and nearly filled a glass with brandy. 

“Here, drink that, you pitiful coward,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘See if that won’t put a little Dutch 
courage into you!” 

Vernon seized the glass eagerly, draining it. His 
breathing became more natural, his eyes lost their 
stare of terror, his lips began to gather colour. 

“T feel better now,” he exclaimed, trying to force 
alaugh. ‘“ Heavens! what a scare was in! Iam 
wet with perspiration. How could I have suffered 
such an agony? But my weakness is past, Gannard. 
Iam myself again.” 

He stood up, his nerves tense as steel, his self- 
command perfect, as cool and self-possessed as if just 
now he had not been ready to grovel in the dust in 
abject fear. 

“* How still the castle is!” he said, listening. “Do 
you suppose he’s dead, Gannard?” 





“Probably. I meant the dose to be sufficient to 
take effect upon the instant. If, by any chance, he 
failed to inhale the entire quantity I gave him he 
may linger along hours, days, weeks perhaps, but 
~ ond will be none the lesssure: He will certainly 

e id 

“T suppose I ought to go up and take a part in 
nursing him,” said Vernon. “ It does not look well 
to leave my near relative entirely in the hands of 
hired servants.” 

He glanced at his reflection in a long mirror, and 
quitted his room, proceeding to the apartments 
occupied by the master of the castle, He knocked 
gently at Sir Mark's dressing-room. No one re- 
plied to him. He opened the door and went in very 
quietly. 

The room was unoccupied. Crossing the floor, 
Vernon stood upon the threshold of the bed-chamber. 
Here he paused. 

Sir Mark had been undressed by his two attendants 
and put to bed. The shutters were closed, the cur- 
tains half drawn, A dim light pervaded the place. 
The valet was bathing his master’s face with 
aromatic vinegar; the butler stood at the foot of the 
bed, his hand upon the slightly parted curtains, gray, 
sorrowful, silent. 

Vernon approached the bedside, Sir Mark looked 
as though already dead, his face being white and 
ghastly, his eyes closed, his lips half parted. He 
did not seem to breathe. Vernon laid his hand upon 
the baronet’s chest. The heart beneath was beating 
very faintly, as if under the pressure of an enormous 
burden. 

The villain’s guilty soul thrilled with evil joy. 

“ He is dying,” he said, in a hushed whisper. 

Pendrake wiped away a sudden rain of tears that 
dimmed his honest eyes. 

“My poor master!” he murmured. “ It was so 
sudden, Mr. Vernon! It’s not apoplexy, nor paralysis, 
I think; and yet it came upon him as suddenly and 
without warning as either of those diseases. I wish 
the doctors would come! I have telegraphed to 
London, too, for Sir William Gray, who attended my 
ney, in her last illness. But they will all come too 

ate!” 

“ How was he taken ?’’ inquired Vernon “ In what 
way was he attacked ?” 

“T hardly know, sir. Sir Mark got up, took his 
bath as usual, and went out into his dressing-room. 
When I came up from below he was dressed in gown 
and slippers, and sitting in an arm-chair before his 
dressing-room fire. I set down his breakfast tray 
on a table and wheeled it up beside him. I noticed 
then that he was looking very white and haggard-like, 
as if he had not slept all night. He drank his coffee, 
but did not touch his breakfast. “I came into the bed. 
room and stayed here a minute or two, and then 
passed into the bath-room, which I always put in 
order myself. I was busy thero at least twenty 
minutes, I heard the dressing-room door open and 
shut once or twice, but I paid no heed to that. When 
I came out Sir Mark was still seated in his chair, I 
went up to him, and then I noticed that he was iook- 
ing white and strange, that he breathed fluttering- 
like, and that he was seized with a mortal illness. I 
thought he was dying, and raised an alarm,” 

* Was he like this when you found him ?” 

“No, sir. He was conscious then, When I came 
back to him he got upon his feet and tried to speak; 
but he failed with every instant. When we got him 
into bed he became just as he is now.” 

“He cannot last long,’’ said Vernon. “ My poor 
cousin! How terrible to be stricken down like this 
in his full vigour, inthe glorious prime of young 
manhood, when life has everything to offer him.” 

He put his handkerchief to his eyes and turned 
aside, as if to hide his excess of feeling. 

Poor Pendrake sobbed a little in a subdued fashion, 
s if he feared that his grief might disturb his un- 
aconscious master. 

The silence was broken by the entrance of the 
land-steward, who had been summoned from his cot- 
tage on the estate. He approached and bent over the 
bed, 

Vernon slipped back into the dressing-room, 

He engaged in a hasty search for the fatal letter 
which had been employed to work such harm to its 
recipient, but it was nowhere to be seen. In one 
corner of the grate, however, Vernon observed a thin, 
crisp blue ash, the remnant of burned paper, which 
rested upon unignited coals. He stirred the ash with 
the poker. 

“It must be her letter,” he thought. “ He had 
strength perhaps in his first anger to thrust it into the 
fire. Or, as he rose up it might have fallen in and 
been consumed. It is well disposed of.” 

He returned to the bedroom. 

The butler had taken Pendrake’s place at the bed- 
side, and the valet had withdrawn with the steward 
to a window, where the story of Sir Mark’s seizure 
was being rehearsed 
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Vernon dropped into a chair among the shadows at 
the foot of the bed and: bowed his head upon his 
breast. 

In a little over half an hour the btisk little prac- 
titioner of Trebasil entered the chamber. He had 
ridden at a gallop from the village, and had halted 
below only long enough to assume & calm demeanotr 
and to make a few inquiries, 

The housekeeper had been coniing and going 
with hot applications of various sorts, hot-water 
cans, and other appliances, but littlé else had been 
done for the baronet. 

The doctor felt Sir Mark’s pulse, counting’ it, and 
bent his ear above the patient’s heart. Then he 
questioned Pendrake apart, but it was quite evident 
to Vernon that the physician was at a loss to com- 
prehend the case. 

As a rigor seemed to fetter the baronet, as he was 
cold to deathliness, stimulants seemed the proper 
thing to administer, and they were given freely, He 
could swallow, but with difficulty, and liquids were 
given him veryslowly. Vernon watched the process, 
fascinated, but exultant in the faith that nothing could 
mar his success. 

The stimulants had good effect. The baronet’s 
heart quickened its pulsations, whith soon grew 
stronger. The death-like rigidity of his body and 
features became somewhat relaxed. His breathing 
became more natural. 

Having effected so much, the Trebasil doctor could 
do no more, and was obliged to wait for the Lang- 
worth physician, whom he regarded with the vene- 
ration due to a man of a thousand-fold superior skill 
and acquirements. 

Dr. Clark, a stout, elderly man, with a pompous 
bearing and unlimited faith in himself, arrived an 
hour later. He came in almost noiselessly, examiued 
the patient as his predecessor had done, and conde- 
scended to talk with the ‘Trebasil practitiower aside 
in a highly patronizing manner, hearing his report, 
but cutting bim short in the expression of his opinions. 

Dr. Clark was really an able man, who had been 
educated in London and Paris, and he was an inde- 
fatigable student, devoted to his profession, It’ may 
be doubted if even the celebrated Sir William Gray, 
who had been telegraphed for, could treat this pre- 
sent case more ably than Dr. Clark. 

Having heard all he deemed worthy of hearing 
from his humbler confrére, he questioned Pendrake 
closely, and next ordered the room to be cleared. 

The housekeeper, the butler, and the laid-stewatd 
went out. 

*T am his cousin,” said Vernon, with an air of 
authority. “My place is beside Sir Mark until the 
end, which is at hand.” 

“That remains to be seen,” returned Dr. Clark, 
considering his professional skill to be slurred. “ The 
first thing required is absolute quiet. Thé patient is 
in an exceedingly critical condition, but, unconscious 
as he seoms, he is really sensitive to the least sound. 
I need no one here but Doctor Wilson and the ser- 
vant.’ 

This mandate could not be gainsayéd without an 
uneremly controversy, aud Vernon took his leave, 

Doctor Clark treated the case much as his col- 
league had done, but applied more vigorous remedies. 
With such effect, too, that in the course of an hour 
Sir Mark opened his eyes in consciousness, 

“Have I been ill?” he asked, feebly, regarding 
the two physicians in a vague sort of surprise. 

“ Very ill, Sir Mark,” replied Doctor Clark; “ but 
I think we shall bring you out all right. A singular 
seizure, Did you ever have anything like it be- 
fore ?” 

““Nover. Was it paralysis? Ican move my body 
—I am not hélpless.” 

“ It is not paralysis,” replied Doctor Clark; gravely: 
“The symptoms are very peculiar. Had not help 
arrived as soon as it did you would not now have been 
alive. I never saw a case precisely like this before, 
but I treated one that presented sdéme likeness ‘to it 
years ago in Paris.” 

“ And what was that disease, doctor?” 

Doctor Clark turned to his associate and requested 
to be left alone a few minutes with the patient. 

Doctor Wilson and Pendrake retired to the dressing- 
room, 

“The case I treated in Paris,” said the doctor, 
very gravely, as he sat down by the bed and took 
Sir Mark’s hand in his own, his finger pressed lightly 
upon the patient’s wrist, that he might watch the 
pulse, “was that of a woman, the wife of an Italian 
doctor. She was poisoned!” 

Sir Mark repeated the word, as if not realizing its 
import. 

“Her husband had effected a large insurance on 
her life, and he sought to destroy her without leaving 
any trace of his evil work. I saved her life, and 
her husband is still, I daresay, in the hulks at 
Toulon. His trial made quite a little excitement in 
its day.” 





“ But that case and mine are essentially different,” 
said Sir Mark. “I have not a 

ay you sure of that ?” asked the doctor, signifi- 
cantly. 

“Quite sure, I know that I have not. The 
thing is impossible !” 

“ Tell me how you were seized,” said the doctor. 
“You were in your dressing-room, your servant 
says, seated before your fire. You had just drunk 
your wy cet ieee He found Dee in your chair, 
able to rise, bat still stricken with what he thought 
& mortal illness, He believed you dying; and 
aroused the houseliold. Now, it is necessary for me 
to know precisely how your iliness came on, You 
were not alone ? 

“ Yes, I was alone,” replied Sir Mark, slowly, try- 
ing to command his memory. “ Pendrake was in my 
bath-room. One of the footmen knocked at thé door 
and brought me in a letter. After he went out I 
opened the letter and read it. And then I grew 
dizzy and blind and faint, and I thought too that I 
was dying.” 

“Was there anything peculiar about the letter ?” 

Sir Mark’s ghastly features contracted as he an- 
sWered : 

“No, no. It was only an ordinary letter, I could 
not have béen quite well when I received it. The 
illness must have already gained a foothold, for it 
seomed to me'as I opened the letter that a thin, im- 
Jom me a of cloud, a wavering haze of dust, arose 

rom it. 

“ Ah!” gaid the doctor, his stolid face brightening 
suddenly. “I n tosee! And that letter—was 
it from any one who might have an iuterest in your 
death ?”” 

Sir Mark’s eyes dilated with a keen, quick pain; 
his features seemed to grow ghastlier ; a dead white- 
ness settled around his mouth: 

“TI wonld not'wish to arouse unjust suspicions of 
any one,” said Dr. Olark, quietly; “but in my own 
mind [ am pérstaded that the impalpable cloud 
that arose from your letter was a powder which is 
one of the deadliest poisons known, Is it not pos- 
sible that the writer of that letter may desire your 
death ?” 

“ Yos, yes,” said Sir Mark, in a gasping voice. “I 
know that my death is desired above all things— 
that it will give freedom—oh, Heaven, have pity on 
me! 

He hid his face in the pillow. 

“ Your enemy will be baulked of his desire now 
that I have a clie to your mysterious illness, Sir 
Mark. But I must assare myself that my suspicions 
are correct. I must see your letter.” 

The baronet’s face remained hidden for a little 
while; then he said, huskily: 

“T am anxious to know if your ions are 
réally correct. I will show you—but, first, leave 
me to myself for five minutes, doctor. I want to 
think.” 

The doctor bowed a cheerfal assent, and went into 
the dressing-roem, 

Then Sir Mark struggled to his elbow, and’ sent a 
wild, wandering gaze through the room, His dress- 
ing-gown was upon a chair within reach. He drew 
it towards him with eager clateh. In ite inner 
pocket was Joliette’s letter—that letter which had 
come to him freighted with deathly burden. 

He drew out the missive, and, holding ft afar from 
his face, strove to peer into it. 

“T mast knowif she meantto kill me!” he thought. 
“T must know.” 

He shook the letter, so that any powder remain- 
ing in it would sink to a‘lowst corner of the envelope. 
And then, slowly, every movement cansing hin’ 
intense pain, his body swaying with feebleness, he 


crept from his bed across the floor to the * 
in which @ fire had beet kindled since his illness 
began. 


Then, drawing the letter rom ite receptacle, he laid 
it on the coals and watelied it burn to ashes: That 
done, he folded over the closed corner of the envelopé 
tightly to retain in it any powder that might be there 
and toré off the address and monogram, destroying 
both in the fire. 

And then, weak unto death, he crept back to the 
bed and fell upon it, gasping and swooning, 

It was thus that Dr. Olark found him a few 
minutes later. 

With an exclamatien of amazement ths physician 
devoted himself to his restoration. 

“ You will kill yourself, Sir Mark,” he ejaculated. 
** You have been on your feet.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Mark, hoarsély, as sovti as he 
could speak. “Dr Clark, in the cotirée of your 
professional experiences you must come into posses- 
sion of strange secrets. I cannot tell you all about 
this affair of the letter. I desire for my own satis- 
faction to know if it was really poisoned, but if it 
was I desire you to keep the secret inviolate. Will 
you agree to this ?” 





Dr. Clark saw that there was a mystery in the 
affair, but he reasoned to himself that t Sir Mark, 
ee en only oe in we case, ae not to 
pun: s enemy, it was not of his - 
Een. eter to declare the Bh mavedy J 
o r. 

“T suppose know ‘your own business best, Sir 
Mar "be onth “I gronien to your secret in- 
violate. If you choose to enemy 
farther, if there is scandal involved, whatever 
your reasons, you are capable of judging in re- 
gard to your course. I shall never speak even of my 
suspicions except to you. Now give me the letter. 

If he had had any curiosity in regard to the sender 
of the missive it was doo’ not to be gratified. Sir 
Mark handed him only a fragment of envelo 
tightly rolled up. The doctor carried this to the 
window, 

He ‘was absent fully half an hour, Sir Mark wait. 


ing in a suspense that was e, 

* Well?” said the baronet as Dr. Clark returned 
tohim. “What is the result? You find yourself 
mistaken, of course?’’ and his voice trembled with 


ress. 
we No, Sir Mark,” was the reply. “I was not mis- 
taken. I have what I feared yet hardly 
expected—a tiny residue of powder which I recog- 
nize as a most deadly Italian poison |” 

“ There is no possibility of mistake ?”’ 

“None whatever. I even tried the effect of a 
minute qnoetiy seen myself, The effect was what 
I supposed, you inhaled all the poison in the 
letter, as was you would have been at this 
momenta dead man! As it is, it will be a hard 
struggle, bat we shall save your life. But let me 
caution you, Sir Mark, nst your enemy 
from just punishmient. surely as you and I live, 
the writer of the letter you received this morning 


planned your death!” 


CHAPTER L. 

Mn. VaRnon thade one or two attempts to see Si 
Mark in the course of the day, but Dr. Olark had 
issued his mandates that no one excepting Pendrake, 
the valet, and the housekeeper should be allowed ia 
the baronet’s chamber, and he was obliged to submit. 
A throng of visitors from Langworth and the sur- 
rounding country called at the castle later in the day, 
but all, iuclading the Vicar of Trebasil, were denied 
admittance to the presence of the baronet. 

Under the circumstances, believing the duration 
of Sir Mark’s existence to be a question of but a few 
hours, Vernon conducted himself as if he were 
already owner of the castle. 

He received all visitors, exhibiting a lordly air, and 
invited Mr. Penford, the worthy vicar, to dine with 
him. He wandered in and out of the state apart- 
ments, exulting in his prospective possessions, and 
i the grounds and stables with the keen 
interest and eager curiosity of a new possessor. 

His early tremors were all gone. He had no longer 
remorse or terror. He believed he had made himself 
at one leap master of all the Trebasil estates, and he 
was full of joy and exultation. He had been toying 
with lesser #0 long now that the monstrous 
crime of murder seemed to him to have lost more than 
half its former horrors. 

Dr, Olark remained until the middle of the after- 
noon, and then departed, leaving Dr. Wilsou in 
charge. 

The vicar dined with Vernon, who was quietly 
patronizing. The living of Trebasil was in Sir Mark's 
gift, and would be in the gift of Sir Mark’s successor, 
and Vernon therefore himself Mc. Peafold’s 


The two lingered over the walnuts and the wine. 
The butler servants had withdrawn. The lights 
glowed softly, shedding a mellow splendour upon the 
oval table and its glittering array of tall silver 
épergne, silver fruit-baskets, and shimmering crystal 
filled with raddy wines, upon the hothouse pines, the 
great purple hothouse grapes, and the superb red- 
cheeked peaches which had been the pride of the 
forcing-house. 

The stillness pervading the castle had pene- 
trated even here. The vicar was silent, troubled, 
gloomy. 

“Tt will be a terrible thing for us all if Sir Mark 
dies,” he said, giving utterance tw his anxious 
thoughts. ‘“ He has been a generous master, a noble 
friend, a good landlord, We shall miss him.” 

“To die is the lot appointed to all,” said Vernon, 
with hypocritical assumption of piety. “We must 
be resigned to the inevitable law of nature. His 
death will not affect your position, Mr. Penfold. You 
have the living of Trebasil Charch for your lifetime. 
And I believe that the future possessor of these es- 
tates will be found as much your patron,” he added, 
“as was ever Sir Mark.” 

“T hope so—I hops so!” said the vicar, absently. 
“ But he is so young to dio! Justin his young prime, 
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scarcely past thirty years of age, in the full power 
aud vigour of a noble intellect. I hoped that he had 
done with his wanderings, and would settle down 
into his place, arid do the work appointed to him. I 
wish that the Lae ged might have continued in a 
direct line. I wish he might have leftason. With 
Sir Mark the baronetcy, the very name of Trebasil, 
dies out. Heis the last of his name and race.” 

“But the Trebasil blood still lives if the name 
dies,” said Vernon. “A Trebasil, even if bearing 
another namé, will inherit.”’ 

The vicar sighed, 

“It will be hard to hear another name spoken 
here,” he said, “The Trébasils have ruled in a 
direct line over this gréat property for three centuries. 
Martha T'rebasil’s son will be the heir. She married 
Joln Park, and died leaving a son———” 

* Who is dying of spinal disease in London—who 
is probably dead before this.” 

“ If he dies, Miss Lyle will be heir.” 

“ And she is dead,” 

“ What a fatality has followed this family! Miss 
Lyle being dead——” 

“T am the heir.” 

“ You ?” 

Vernon bowed, smiling, 

“Ah! yes, of course,” said the vicar. “You are 
the son of the youngest daughter—Miss Ellen Tre- 
basil, And you are the heir of all this wealth! I 
had not thought of it before.” 

“ Very few have given atiy thought to my chances 
of inheritance. I had given noue to it myself,” said 
Vernon, **But Sir Mark's illness reminds me that, 
barring poor, helpless, dying Harold'Park, I am the 
next owner of the Trebasil property. Of course, I 
shall remain here antil after my cousin’s death. It 
is my place, as his heir prospectivs, to look after him 
in his last illness, And so, Mr. Penfold, I can 
safely promise you the favour of thé next owner of 
the castle,” 

The vicar bowed, expressing’ his gratitude rather 
coldly. It seemed to him that there was s half-sup- 
nressed satisfaction in Vernon's manner, as if he felt 
i sinister pleasure in his prospects, and he conveived 
an aversion to him. 

He did not prolong his visit, taking his leave soon 
‘fter dinner. Vernon went upstairs to Sir Mark’s 
, ere Pendrake answéred his gentle 
‘mock, 

“ How is Sir Mark ?” inquited Vernon. 

‘ About thé same, sit. He is sleeping.” 

‘What does Dr. Clark think of him?” 

“The doctor didn’t say much, sir,” replied the 
Alet, “ but it’s easy to see that my master is strack 
with death. He may live days, even weeks; but he 
cannot get well. His days are nutnbered.” 

“TI will go in to see him.” 

“T beg your mr sir,” said Pendtake, “ but the 
orders are that he is to be kept very quiet—that no 
one is to be admitted,” 

“Except me, of course. Stand aside!” 

“T will not, sir,” déclared Pefidrake, firmly. “ You 
cannot enter.” 

“ Make the most of your time here,’’ said Vernon, 
angrily. “Ishall put you out neck and ‘crop, you 
insolent scoundrel, the minute tlie breath is out of Sir 
Mark’s body !” 

And with this threat, the villain, in high if- 
humour, descended to the lower floor. 

It was not yet nine o’clock, and time hung heavy 
upon his hands, He determined to pay a visit to the 
abbey, and accordingly put on his hat and greatcoat 
and hurried out of doors, 

The night was pleasant, and a walk across the 
fields and through the park to the abbey was not 
disagreeable. He set out at a brisk pace, and did not 
slacken his speed until he stood upon the abbey 
terrace. 

The great stone structure, covering & vast surface, 
was all alight in the inhabited portion, while the 
ruins lay in densest shadow. 

Vernon ascended the wide stone steps and rang 
the bronze knocker. 

A servant gave him immediate ‘admittance, and, 
removing his outer garment, he entered the drawing- 
room, sending up his card to the ladies. 

He was kept waiting several minutes, but finally 
the footman reappeared, and said : 

“Miss Stair is indisposed and begs to be excused 
this evening, Mr. Vernon. Mrs. Malverne will be 
down immediately.” 

(To be continued.) 








A Practicat Prince.—The Due de Chartres, per- 
haps the only member of the Orleans family who can 
lay claim to some popularity, has given a house- 
warming, in the form of a breakfast, to his brother 
officers. As a soldier, he has a collection of military 
trophies, and is preparing a library of 30,000 volumes, 
of which he has only at present a few hundred, but 
all of which he has read. The library is a kind of 





glass tower, of four stages, with revolving staircases. 
In the possible view of “ hard times”—having to re- 
turn to exile for — has resolved to make his 
boys learn atrade. His distant relative, Louis XIV., 
= a — Ab ois » 

OMAN MAINS.—, important as 
been made at Highwood, near the village of Ashill, 
in Norfolk, consisti @ vast collection of Roman 
remains in' an oak- well, 60 feet deep. The 
Norfolk and Norwich y recently 
visited the spot, when the under the superin- 
tendence of Mr, Barton, was emptied of its contents 
by a number of workmen. The well contains a great 
variety of articles, the most abundant being urns, of 
which about 100 have been obtained ; more than fifty 
of these are and many of most beautiful form 
and ornamentation. There is considerable doubt as 
to the purpose which these wells were intended to 
serve; there are other two at Ashill, and others have 
been foand elsewhere, 


Saat 
THE MILKMAIDS OF DORT. 

Not long since there came into my possession an 
old Dutch coin, of the valte of about a shilling, bear- 
ing upon one of ite sides thé effigy of a milkmaid 
milking @ cow. _E wotdered what could be the 
signification of this device, and resolved to 
an! the matter up I 80, with the following 
result. 

During the war in thé Low oye when the 
Southern magnates sought to absorb the North, the 
Spaniards planned to besiege the city of Dort, which 
city, at that time, from its easy communication with 
the sea, and its situation at the junction of two im- 
portant rivers, was the most tae in @ com- 
mercial point of view, in They, the 
Spaniards, planted fifteen thousand soldiers in 
ambush in @ dense wood near to the city, to be ready 
for an attack When . ro er. 

On the confines of the city lived a wealthy farmer, 
who owned a yah yore of cows, and whose busi. 
ness it was to furnish milk and butter to the citizens. 
Two of his milkmaids, going one evening to milk 
their cows, and being forced to ppb pte from the 
hedge, Sains th recognized at Saehgaees, 

ge, once as 

Ane on secret consultation the maids went 
at their with merry singing, and when they re- 
turned home they informed their master that the 
wood and the h were full of soldiers. 
The farmer took both the maida with to the city, 
under cover of night, and, orang oho 
master, he related what had been Spies 
were sent out, and it was discovered to be as the 
milkmaids had said, 

The burgomaster at once gathered such armed 
forces as he could command, and then ordered a 
sluice of the river to be opened which would in- 
stantly inundate that part of the country where the 
enemy lay concealed. This was forthwith done, and 
stch of the Spaniards as were not drowned were 
forced to flee for their lives; and thus was the town 
providentially saved, 

The gees farmer’s land was submerged with the 
rest, and his buildings and cattle swept away; but 
the State bestowed upon him an annual revenue far 
more than sufficient to compensate him for his loss ; 
and in bonour of the patriotic milkmaids, and to 
commemorate the event, it was ordered that the 
effigy of which I have spoken should be stamped 
upon the coin of the city ; and the impress is still to 
be seen upon the Dort coinage. 8. 0. 





RecnvitTs FOR THE Rorat Navy.—An idea of the 
class of persons who offer themselves for service in 
the royal navy will be gathered from a statement 
made by Statt-Surgeon Bose, M.D., of H.M.S. “ Fis- 
gard,” which has just been published. From January, 
1872, to June, 1874, the number of recruits examined 
was 4,442. This total was niade up of 1,073 errand 
boys, 1,009 labourers, 260 shopboys, 242 printers, 
184 cart and van-boys, 165 “sea-boys,” 143 school- 
boys, 121 hawk-boys, 98 page-boys and servants, 97 
porters, 95 grooms and stable-boys, 94 bakers, 86 post 
and bey yw! boys, 79 potboys, 74 boot and shoe- 
makers, 72 butchers, 69 clerks, 62 painters, 59 gar- 
deners, 54 factory boys,48 carpenters, 34 shoeblacks, 
82 cabinet-makers, 24 milkboys, and representatives 
of various other trades, including two ‘‘ musicians,” 
two basketmakers and two glassblowers. 

Justice Mgitiorn on Incomz-Tax.—Doring the 
hearing of an action at the Manchester Agsizes against 
a railway company recently, Mr. Higgin, in address- 
ing the jury in mitigation of damages, said that 
although the profite of the plaintiff were said to be 
2,0007. a year, he paid income tax on only 250/. in 
1873; and in 1874, when it was said that his business 
had decreased in consequence of the accident, he paid 
on an income of 3807, Mr. Justice Mellor said that 
though he could not approve of the conduct of a man 
who paid income-tax upon a very insignificant portion 





of his income, yet it was very frequently done. It 
was one of the grave objections urged against the 
income-tax that one man paid upon the full amount 
of his income, while another paid upon a very incon- 
siderable portion of his. Io point of morality it was 
not creditable to a man to pay upon a very insignifi- 
cant of his income, and if the plaintiff's return 


portion 
had been his own it would have been fraudulent ; but 
it tay almost inseparable from the character of 
an 


come-tax that that should be the case. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

A NAVAL officer being at séa in a dreadful storm, 
his lady was sitting in the cabin near him, filled with 
alarm for the safety of the vessel, and was so sur- 
prised at his composure and serenity that she cried 
out: 

“ My dear husband, are you not afraid? How is 
it possible you can be so calm in such a dreadful 
storm ?” 

He roee from the chair, dashed it to the déck, drew 
pres cree and, pointing it to the breast of his wife, 
exolaimed : 


al 

*“ Are you afraid ?” 

She instantly answered : 

“No,” 

“ Why ?” said the officer. 

* Because,” rejoined the lady, “I know this sword 
is in the hands of my husband, and he loves me too 
well to hurt me.” 

“Then,” said he, “ remember I know in whom I 
believe, and that He who controls the winds and 
— the waters in the hollow of His hand is my 

r. 








— aa 
SCIENCE. 

A Gioantro Hamuun.—What is said to be the 
largest trip hammer in the United States has recently 
been completed at Nashua, at an expense of 
75,000 dollars. The weight of iron in this mammoth 
machine is about two hundred tons. The ram 
weighs twelve tons; its striking force is about one 
hundred tons. 

A Lecacy oF War.—In the United States at the 
end of the last fiscal year, on the 30th of June, 1874, 
there were 102,457 army invalid pensioners on the 

roll, receiving 10,058, dols. a year; 
107,516 pin Bye ype and dependent relatives, re- 
ceiving 18,537,196 dols.; 1,551 navy invalid pen- 
sioners, and 1,785 widows and relatives; 17,620 
pensioners, survivors of the war of 1812, and 5,312 
widows of the soldiers. The total number of pen- 
sioners of all classes on the 30th of June, 1874, was 
236,241, a decrease of 2,170 during the year; the 
aggregate annual rate of pensions of all classes was 
26,254,071 dols. 10c,, a decrease from the preceding 
year of 5,645 dols. The roll contains the names of 
410 widows and soldiers in the Revolutionary War. 

CaRriaGs oF Expiostves.—Oommander Gilmore, 
R.N., has invented an ingenious and simple method 
of preventing similar catastrophes to that which re- 
cently occurred on the Regént’s Canal. By means 
of a galvanized iron magazine, fitted either into canal 
boats or waggons, he provides against any chance of 
explosion in transitu, the explosives being so entirely 
separated from the remai of the cargo that no 
inflammable gas or sparks can possibly find admis~ 
sion to them. In addition, the bottom: of the maga- 
zine is so constructed that leakege from casks of 
dynamite, and similar compounds which precipitate 
dangerous acids, falls into a water tank and becomes 
harmless. As this simple invention has been 
favourably criticized by several eminent authorities 
on such subjects, it will, no doubt, be éxperimented 
with when the timé comes for passing more 
stringent laws to regulate the carriage of ex- 
plosives. 

Hyrpravuiic Encings ror Srwine MacHiInss— 
Some little engines for this purpose, made by M. A. 
Schmid, of Zurich, were shown at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition» They are now mach used in Switzerland, 
where water is abundant and supplied at s high 
pressure. The engine consists of a water and air- 
tight chest, in which works 4 small oscillating cylin- 
der, the piston-rod of which turns a three-speed 
cone pulley. An air-vessel serves as a regulator, 
and a plate of plain glass in the chest permits of the 
working of the engine being seen. The speed of the 
shaft varies between 120 and 500 revolutions per 
minute, and theconsumption of water depends on the 
work done. Thus, for 1 kilogrammétre, with water 
at 20 métres pressure, it is 860 litres (79 gailons) 
per hour, which corresponds to fifty per cent. of 
useful work. For tailors’ sewing machines, which 
require as much powér as 4 kilogrammétres per 
second, this engine would be much too weak, but it 
is stated to be adapted for sewing linen and for 
family purposes, Its price at Zurich is 100 france 
(41. sterling). 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


It was New Year's Eve, and the snow, which had 
been falling steadily all day, had now ceased. A 
stinging north-west wind was blowing. The streets 
were deserted, and most of the houses closed. One, 
however, and that the most imposing in a West End 
square, blazed with light, for a ball was being given 
within, 

Before one of the drawing-room windows of this 
mansion, holding on to the railing, and looking in, 
Was & woman, apparently not over twenty-one, and 
who had once been beautiful. But her form was now 
attenuated, as if by long illness, perhaps even 
hunger, and she was both poorly and thinly clad. 

“That is Hetty,” she said, in a hushed whisper, 
“ How beautiful she has grown.” 

In her eagerness she rose on tip-toe, holding on to 
the railing, and lifting her head till her bonnet fell 
backwards. 

At that moment a gay, well-remembered air rose 
from a superb band within. 

“Ab! the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube,’” 
“ How I used to love to waltz to it,” 

She listened, breathlessly, till the last bars of the 
music had died away. Then the promenading began 
again. 

“If papa would only come this way,” she mur- 
mured. ‘He will never forgive me, I know; he will 
never, never speak to me again; but if I could only 
see his dear face only once 9 

“ Hillo, there!” cried a rough voice beside her, 
and a policeman’s hand was laid on her shoulder. 
“None of this. Move on, move on.” 

She shrank as if polluted, and fled, frightened, 
from the big, burly policeman. But she went no 


she cried. 





farther than around the corner. There, hiding in a 
doorway, she watched till he had disappeared on 
his beat, and then stealthily crept back to the window. 

‘‘ Dear Hetty,” she said, as a slender, graceful girl 
again approached the window, escorted by a cavalier, 


[OUT IN THE COLD.] 





who beat down to listen to herin a way that told a 
whole story of love and adoration, “the glamour is 
on her too. Heaven grant she may fare better than 
I did!” 

Helen Fortescue, for that was the wayfarer’s name, 
had been a high-spirited, petted, impulsive girl, when, 
at eighteen, she fell in love with a plausible, hand- 
some adventurer, who called himself a count, and 
whom she clung to and believed in, even after she 
had been told his real character, Had her mother 
lived it might have been different, but Mrs. 
Fortescue had been dead for more than ten years, 
and poor Helen had grown up without that most in- 
valuable of all things to a young girl, a mother’s 
constant supervising care, 

For now her once loving father seemed both pre- 
judiced and tyrannical. There was a stormy inter- 
view, in which Mr. Fortescue forbade the suitor his 
house; an elopement; a vain appeal of the young 
wife for forgiveness; # curse, literally like that of 
the old Hebrews, pronounced on the disobedient child, 
and then a fainting girl was borne off, by terrified 
servants, to the carriage, which had waited for her,aud 
which bore her away, to wake, only too soon, from 
her dream of love and happiness. 

For her husband did not even pretend to care for 
her now that he found she had come to him penni- 
less. A few months after, when the money, raised 
by the sale of her jewels, was spent, he brutally de- 
serted her. This happened at an out-of-the way 
German town, and the shock nearly cost Helen her 
life. Her baby, born in this hour of two-fold agony, 
ouly survived for a little while, and then the poor, 
hopeless girl was utterly desolate; for as long as the 
child lived, as long as Helen had something to love, 
she was not wholly miserable. She bad supported 
herself, during all these sad months, partly by the 
sale of her wardrobe, aud partly by her needle; but 
when the innocent baby lay in its humble grave she 
was literally destitute. Then began a terrible 
struggle, a struggle merely for bread to eat, Hun- 


dreds of times Helen felt that it would be a blessing 
if she could die; but death would not come, she was 
too healthy, she had too much vitality, to sink even 
under such burdens as oppressed her. She lingered 
at the obscure town, where her infant was buried, as 
long as she could, clinging to the last to that grass- 
grown hillock, where all that was left to her was 
laid; but subsistence was, from the first, difficult to 
be earned there, and finally became impossible ; and 
then she set her face homeward, with a sort of 
desperate feeling, ‘ Let me but see them once again, 
and then I will lie down and die.”’ 

By what lonely wanderings, through what hunger 
and sufferings, she fought her way, months after, 
back to England, who can tell? Yet she did not re- 
turn because she hoped to be forgiven. No, she 
knew her father too well for that. But at the end 
her health began to fail, a racking cough set in, and 
the desire grew on her to creep within sight of the 
old house and lie down and die. Sometimes in her 
nights of fever she thought that, perbaps, she might 
catch a glimpse of pions 4 or her father, afar off, they 
not seeing her. Or perhaps they might brush by her 
in the street, so that she could touch their garments, 
unknown to them. 

This very day she had reached the metropolis pen- 
niless, having spent her last shilling in railroad fare. 
She had eaten nothing all day. She knew not where 
she was to sleep. She had come, instinctively, to the 
old home, but she did not dare to enter ; all she could 
do was to look in, hopelessly, as she was doing now. 

“ How cold it. grows,” she said, as her teeth began 
to chatter, for the wind blew keener than ever. “If 
feel so tired too, Oh! if I could only see papa.” 

Gradually she grew more and more drowsy; but 
sho did not feel so chilly now ; only herlimbs seemed 
to be giving way under her strangely, and her brain 
got dulled and stunned, 

“I will rest awhile,” she said, finally, sitting down 
on the door-step, “ By-and-by I shall feel stronger. 
No wonder I am so tired, I have not slept at all, or so 
little, for so long.” 

When, some time after, the ball began to break up, 
and the first carriages to arrive, the footmen found 
an insensible figure on the door-steps, half lying, 
half leaning against the railing. The news of so 
strange an event soon penetrated to the master of the 
house, usually kind-hearted almost to a fault, 

“ Bless me,” he cried. “* A homeless woman. Dead, 
or dying, did you say? Have her carried to the 
housekeeper’s room. See that Ay gene is done 
that can be. Why, on such a night, 1 woulda’t turn 
a dog from the door.” 

Helen was being borne in, according to these direc- 
tions, when the old butler, who had been in the 
family for years, came bustling along the hall. 

Changed as she was, he recognized her at once. 

“ What are you doing ?”’ he cried, in a frightened 
tone. “Told tocarry her to the housekeeper’s room, 
you say? There must be some mistake. Put her 
down here.” 

And he pointed to a lounge in the hall. 

He was so dazed he hardly knew what he said or 
did ; bis voice trembled till it ended in a quaver, 

A crowd of curious servants and sympathizing 
guests gathered immediately around the prostrate 
form, aud the noise attracted the attention of Mr. 
Fortescue, who, with Hetty, stood in the back drawing- 
room receiving the adieus of their departing guests. 

“What? James won’t let her be carried in?” he 
cried, ‘“ We'll see about that! He's lived with mo 
till he thinks he’s master. But this is insufferable.” 

As he spoke he moved towards the hall, Hetty 
by some inscrutable instinct followed, putting her 
aim in his. 

The crowd parted to make way for the host. 

The moment Hetty saw that pale, wan face she 
recognized her sister. 

“Oh, papa! oh, papa! it is Helen!” she cried, in 
a breathless whisper; aud, bursting into tears, she 
flung herself on her knees by the couch, 

“ Helen, dear Helen—don’t you know me?” she 
sobbed. “Oh! she is dead! she is dead!” she cried, 
almost in a shriek. 

For a moment Mr. Fortescue seemed about to 
stoop and drag Hetty away angrily from her sister. 
But something in the pale, inanimate face reminded 
him of his dead wife, as he had last seen her, just 
before the coffia lid was shut on her forever. He 
turned ashen pale, staggered, and would have fallen 
if the butler, who had been watching him anxiously, 
had not caught him. 

“ Air, air! For Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, give him 
air!” cried that fauctionary. 

The rush of the keen, frosty atmosphere from the 
open hall door, as the spectators drew back at these 
words, partially revived Mr. Fortescue. He gasped 
for breath, looked blankly around, and put his hand 
to his head; then he recalled it all. 

“Carry her in—take hor to her old room,” he said, 





with a choking sob, “Run for a doctor. Ah! Mr. 
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Hanter,”’ as one of his guests, the most eminent 
practitioner in London, rose from Helen’s side, where 
be had been feeling her pulse, “I forgot you were 
here. Only fainted, yousay? Thank Heaven! Thank 
Heaven! She that was lost is found,” he added, uncon- 
sciously breaking into the words of Scripture, the 
tears rolling down his cheeks, his voice shaking, 
“ she that was dead is alive again.” 

“Qh, papa!” cried Hetty, throwing her arms around 
her father’s neck, “ bless you for those words! We 
shall be—so happy—so happy—now——~” 

She broke down in hysteric sobs. 

What more have we to tell? Helen recovered, in 
time, all her old health, though never her old 
vivacity. Life had been too hard for her for that. 
But she became what was better, a calm, earnest 
woman, whose ear was ever open to the cry of dis- 
tress, a daughter who made her father’s home hap- 
pier than it had ever been, at least since the death 
of his wife. 

For Hetty married and left Helen sole mistress, 
Helen had recognized her sister walking up and 
down the room, as we have seen; and it was then 
that Hetty had exchanged the vows that were to 
bind her for life on that never-to-be-forgotten New 
Year’s Eve A. C. E, 


TWO NIGHTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A BriGHt light shone in one of the upper windows 
of the old but magnificent Hawkhurst House that 
crowned a delightful eminence, not far from the banks 
of a pleasant river. 

It was a bewitching night in the early part of May, 
and the full-orbed moon, rising from the waves, cast 
ahalo of glory about the old estate that intensely 
beautified it. 

The room so brilliantly lighted was occupied by 
three persons. 

A truly handsome man, holding a woman by the 
hand, was bending over a rich cradle, wherein was 
peers the cherubic face of a gently slumbering 

abe, ; 

There was a tear in the man’s blue eye, and the 
woman, proudly beautiful, watched him with a trium- 
phant smile, 

“JT Co not want to disturb the child, Harriet; but 
I must kiss her,” he said, in a tone of fatherly affec- 
tion, glancing up at the woman. “ You know I am 
not to see her for one year.” 

“ Yes, kiss her, Caspar,’”’ the woman answered, in 
a cold, mechanical way. “If she wakes, why, she 
can go to sleep again.” 

With a sigh, which the lady heard, the man turned 
to the cradle again and imprinted a kiss on the iu- 
fant face. 

Slowly the tiny pink eyelids opened, and the lips 
parted to whisper one word: 

“ Papa.” 

The man started, with a smile, and held his ear 
near the mouth of the babe. 

“* Papal’ I wish she would say the word again be- 
fore I go,” he said, with inteuse desire in his voice. 
“ Harriet, how sweetly she spoke it! Why, the child 
must have been dreaming. See! the lids have met 
again. She sleeps like an angel,” 

He was gazing in silence on the occupant of the 
cradle, and tears were losing their pearly selves 
among the long hairs of his moustaciie, when the 
lady started, and said : 

* The carriage is at the door, Caspar.” 

“Sosoon! It is cruel to tear me from you and 
Clorinde, Harriet, you will guard her well while 
I am away. ‘Tell me that you will teach her to 
pray for papa—that you will not let her forget 
me Q” 


*I promise, Caspar,” the Iady answerod, for the 
first time exhibiting any degree of tenderuess. “ She 
shall not forget you roy | your absence.” 


“Ican go with some heart,’”’ he said, “Come, 
Harriet, Clorinde will not waken. We will zo down 
to the carriage.’’ 

He turned away, but on the threshold of the room 
he turned, snd cast one longing, lingering look upon 
the child, and his lips murmured, in audible tones, 
“Heaven keep her,” ag he closed the door, with the 
gentleness of a devoted father. 

He held his wife near his heart as he descended 
the broad stairs. The door of the vehicle was held 
es by a coachman, on whose cheek glistened a 

ear, 

The master was going away. 

“Tam glad that the servants are not here,”’ said 
the man, releasing his wife. “I could not part with 
them unmoved. You can tell them to-morrow, Har- 
riet, and say good-bye to each and all for me. Kiss 
Clorinde when you go back to the house, and if she 
should cry for papa, tell her that I will eome back 
soon. Harriet, my wife!” 





Then he drew her to his bosom, and the coach- 
man turned from the sanctity of the scene and drew 
his sleeve across his moistened eyes. 

Again and again the radiant brow of the beautifal 
woman was covered with kisses, and at last his arms 
loosened about her. 

Then he stepped into the carriage and with his 
own hands shut the door. 

The coachman climbed into the box and spoke in a 
tremulous voice tu the bays, Ihe wheels began to 
revolve, and as the horses started into an easy trot 
the occupant of the vehicle raised the sash, and 
shouted : 

“ Farewell !” 

The wife responded in an impassioned voice which 
affected him strangely. 

He closed the carriage window and settled back 
among the cushions with a groan. Then he buried 
his face in his bands, and for a long time the silence 
of death was shut in by the curtains. - 

After awhile the carriage stopped. 

The master alighted, and found himself on a 
bustling wharf. Numerous lamps lit up the scene, 
and he saw the funnels of several stately steamers, 

“This looks like leaving home,” he murmured, 
recovering from his bewilderment. 

Then he turned to the coachman. 

“George,” he said, grasping his hand, that 
trembled like an aspen leaf in his, “ George, you 
can write?” 

“ Yes, sir, but not very well.” 

**George, you must write me often to this addross 
—‘Mr. Caspar Hawkhurst, Templeton Lodge, 
Queen’s Place,’ London, Can you recollect that?” 

“ Yes,” and then the coachman repeated the direc- 
tions correctly. 

“Tell me all about the old place—who comes and 
who goes. When you want paper and envelopes go 
to Mr. Boyden. Don’t tell your mistress that you 
are wr.iing to me.” ‘ 

Astonishment gleamed in the coachman’s eyes. 

**No, dou’t tell her anything about it, George,” the 
master continued, “She need not know. But teil 
me who comes to the house—don’t forget this, and 
keep me informed about Clorinde. Don't let harm 
come to her.” 

‘Then the master's eyes filled with tears, and he 
pressed the coachman’s haud, It was a silent and 
tender parting. Caspar Hawkhurst stood like a 
man iu a dream while the carriage rolled away, and 
when it had entirely disappeared he turned and 
walked the plank to the deck of a handsome steamer. 

He proceeded directly to the quarter-deck, and 
threw himself into a chair, 

By-and-bye, the boat left her moorings. 

The city was soun left behind, and all at once a 
distant light, solitary and aloue, appeared to the 
steamer’s right. 

Caspar Hawkhurst rose, and, facing the beacon, 
revereutly doffed his hat. 

“Iam going far from them,” he murmured. “I 
am going to Kugland to bring my old parents to the 
home | have honestly won. Heaven keep Clorinde 
while I am away !” 

He paused suddenly, for the light had disappeared, 
and at leugth he weut below. 

He had asked Heaven to bless his child, but said 
nothing about bis beautiful wife. Perhaps there was 
a skvleton in the Hawkhurst closet, 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue brilliant season was at its height, and wine, 
flirtation, dance and song ruled the giddy hours. 
The various cities had poured their armies of belles 
into the famous watering-place, and hearts and 
diamonds had been crowned trump cards with great 
éclat. 

Vivian Thorndyke was the acknowledged belle of 
the resort, and let us see who Vivian ‘!horndyke was. 

No one kuew her parentage, because she had re- 
fused to enlighten anybody coucerning it, aud nobody 
questioned it, because her diamonds were the finest, 
her toilette the most elaborate. She was a queenly 
bruuette, whose sea of raveu hair was all her own, 
whose form was sylph-like, whose eyes looked for 
all the world like Cleopatra’s, who possessed Marie 
Antoinette’s lips and a Medici’s hand, She had seen 
fit to tell her admirers that she was alone in the worid, 
with plenty of money, heart and fancy free. 

Men knelt at her feet beiore she had graced the 
fashionable coteries of the place a week, and she had 
dismissed all with a smile that increased their adora- 
tion and drew them deeper in the fatal maelstrom 
o’ a woman’s heart. 

Among the men who found themselves drawn to 
her was one whose face and cultivated tastes made 
him worthy of a better fate. His name was Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, and, with the honours of a noble col- 
lege on his brow, he came to be blinded by the glure 
of the beautiful charmer. He saw men kueeling to 
her, but kept aloof, 





“She shall not think me mad,” he had murmured 
a hundred times. “ When I aim calm enough to act 
rationally I will go to her, if I love her then, and 
tell her of the beatings of my heart.” 

At last Vivian Thorndyke announced a grand 
ball to take place in the spacious parlours of the 
splendid hotel which she had honoured with her 
presence, and the dwellers by the sea were thrown 
into intense excitement. 

It would be the fate of the season, and Vivian 
sent forth invitations with a discrimination that 
stamped her a shrewd woman and added new laurels 
to her seashore notoriety, 

The night of the ball disappointed many. It came 


-on the wings of a storm, and close carriages brought 


the pleasure-seekers to the steps of the door. 

Humphrey Gilbert found himself among the in. 
vited ones. Vivian Thorndyke had smiled upon 
him, to the discomfirture of others, and he had 
taken long strolls with her along the moonlit beach, 
Her eyes had enslaved him, her voice entranced 
him, and he believed, while he stood before the oval 
mirror, dressing for the great event, that he had but 
to ask for her hand to receive it, 

All this took place within the brief space of four 
months. 

He thought himself sure of Vivian’s hand, I say, 
while he dressed for the ball. 

All at once a gentle, tremulous knocking startled 
him, and without turning from the glass he bade the 
visitor enter. 

The door opened slowly, and a young girl, plainly 

and veatly clad, glided intothe room. ‘here was 
a beautiful sadness on her face, and a paleness came 
to Humphrey Gilbert’s cheeks when his eyes fell 
upon it. 
“ Louise, I told you never to cross my path again,” 
he said, as the girl paused in the centre of the room 
and fixed her dark eyes upon him. “ You have dis- 
obeyed.” 

“And you know why I have disobeyed,” she 
auswered, in a voice sweetly tempered with the 
divinest of passions—love, ‘1 canuot leave you. I 
love you. [ am your wife.” 

“* Wife !” and a smile came to Gilbert’s lips. “ Why, 
girl, I have a paper here that gives the denial to 
your words ;” aud from his pocket he drew a legal- 
looking documeut, ‘ Here it is,” and then he read, 
“* Decrea of divorce between Humpurey Gilbert and 
Louise Gilbert. Granted this day, the third of Sep- 
tember, 1867.’” 

The girl held her breath while he read, and when 
he had finished she put forth her hand, 

* Let me see it.” 

“No, no,” he said, drawing back with a smile. 
“That would not do, Louise, You are nothing to 
me now. Ours was asecret marriage, you know. I 
would never have dared own you as my wife at 
home. Please leave me, I have an engagement.” 

She smiled strangely, but made no movement 
towards the door. 

“Humphrey Gilbert, a woman has done all this,” 
she said. ‘“‘A woman who is deceiving you—a wo- 
man whose life is a deceit—a woman whose child is 
afraid to call her mother.” 

The young man turned from the glass. 

“ What are you talking about, Louise?” he said, 
sharply. “1 wish you would retire. We.are not 
man and wife any more.” 

“I will not go until I have exposed the woman 
who has accomplished my social ruin, Humphrey 
Gilbert, lead Vivian Thorndyke aside to-night and 
call her Mrs. Harriet Hawkhurst. ‘Tell her that her 
child is in this town, that her husband is alive, and 
catch her fainting form in your arms.” 

“ This is a pretty story, Louise,’’ said Gilbert, after 
listening calmly to the girl’s words. 

“ You will not dub it thus ere long,” continued the 
discarded wife, ‘Listen, Humphrey Gilbert, Seven 
years ago Caspar Hawkhurst left his wife and child 
and sailed to Englaud. Several letters reached his 
wife from London, and then all correspondence 
ceased. No tiding of the lusband came from Eng- 
land, and after mourning two brief years Harriet 
Hawkharst left her home, taking with her her only 
child, a little daughter aged three years. What kiud 
of a life she led afterwards I do not know. Sud- 
denly she made her appearance here. Her child pre- 
ceded her a few days, and is well cared for. Her 
visits to its abode are secret ones, and sheisa living 
deception before you and the world. She thinks 
herself a widow; you think her unmarried, she is 
neither—she is a wife. Guiltless, let her say.” 

Humphrey Gilbert never took his eyes from the 
girl while she was speaking, and when the last 
words had dropped from her lips he said: 

“ This is terrible, Louise ; but you can never prove 
it ” 

“ She would sneer my accusations down, perhaps ; 
but there is one whom she caunot browbeat. Do 
you believe me?” 
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Louise, this is too terrible to be true. You must 


be mistaken.” 

** Did you ever catch me in a falsehood ?” 

ity No,” 

“Humphrey Gilbert, turn from Harriet Hawk- 
burst.” 

And pleadingly the girl crept forward. 

“Take me to your heart again, and destroy the 
paper you have obtained. Your father is near 
death’s river, and he will forgive. I will prove 
myself worthy of you. I will smooth his path to 
the grave. ‘l'ake me back.” 

The beautiful image of Vivian rose before the 
young man and he gently repulsed the pleading 
irl. 
ea No,” he said. “ We are divorced. Do not forget 
this. Leave me alone, The story you have coined 
will avail you nothing. Go, Louise.” 

With a look that would have melted many a heart 
the girl slowly turned, and, pale and trembling, glided 
from the room. 

Humphrey Gilbert hastened to shut the door after 
her. 

Then he leaned on the bureau and the reflection of 


his face in the mirror actually frightened him. He 
was living a lifetime in the moments flitting over 
his head, and in that lifetime he was fighting the 
hardest mental battle of his life. 

For a long time the conflict raged, and at last he 
donned his hat, and, throwing a thin waterproof 
cape over his shoulders, left the room, 


Below, he entered a carriage and was driven to 
the brilliantly-lighted parlours of the grand hotel. 
« a” 7 * 


Within the spacious salons mirth and beauty ruled 
supreme; without, the storm raged with unabated 
fury. 

Humphrey Gilbert led the belle of the hour 
through the mazes of the dance, and, looking into 
the depths of her black eyes, disbelieved the accusa- 
tions of Louise, and at length dismissed them from 
his mind. 

Foremost among Vivian’s friends stood a gentle- 
man whose presence lent an ornament to the oc- 
casion, for he was really handsome, though some- 
what affected. 

He was Gilbert’s most formidable rival for Vivian’s 
affections, and rumour had given to the winds a re- 
port that Herbert ‘Das\itonville would soon lead the 
beauty to the altar. ¢ 

The watches of the gentlemen told the hour of 
eleven, and as a clock in a distant part of the hotel 
struck the hour there was a pause in the dance and 
the hum of voices took the place of music. 

“Mr, Dashtonville, 1 was just saying to Miss 
Carpenter that her hand is faultless,” Vivian Thorn- 
dyke said to the gentleman as he approached her and 
a beautiful woman who stood near, 

“ Aw, let me see!’’ said Dashtonville, and Julia 
Carpenter raised her hand with a smiling glance at 
Vivian. 

The little member, very pretty and white, had 
touched Dashtonville’s fingers when the door which 
Vivian faced opened unceremoniously. 

All eyes were instantly turned towards the portal, 
and tho belle of the watering-place, with both hands 
on her heart, started forward. 

A low cry of intense horror fell from her lips. 

A man with a haggard countenance stood in the 
doorway, holding au apparently drowned child in 
his arms. 

For a moment he stood there with his accusing 
eyes fixed on Vivian, and then he advanced. 

“Harriet,” he said, “I have brought you Clo- 
rinde.” 

There was a shriek, and the belle of the ball stag- 
gered back insensible. 


The man continued to approach, and several gentle- 
men stepped forward to arrest his progress. All was 
confusion; the ladies were deserting the salons with 


pale faces. 

“T want to place the child in its mother’s arms,” 
he said, firmly, half revengefully. “She is my wife ; 
this little girl is ours—our Clorinde. She ran off 
from her keeper to-night, and the tide caught her. 
But the waves flung her back to shore, and I found 
her there. She isn't dead. She is going to live for 
me, and for Harriet too, if she wishes it.” 

They did not molest him farther. The belle 
opened her eyes and found herself alone with hus- 
band and child, 

“ Caspar, tell me,’’ she murmured, “I have sinned 


—inasmuch that I have been ashamed to own 
Clorinde. In all my ambitions I am a wife still.” 
He told her then, with a glance at Clorinde, that 


upou reaching England seven years before he found 
his parents dead. A short time afterward a beam 
falling from a partly finished building fractured his 
skull and for seven years, almost, deprived him of 
reason, Buta delicate surgical operation resultediu 


Did he take Harriet back ? 
Two days after the ball she went away, and Hawk- 
burst House received again. 
Caspar Hawkhurst loved his wife, and by taking 
her to his heart and forgiving her sin he modelled 
the truest woman and the most devoted companion 
in the world. 
Forgiveness works greater wonders than punish- 
ments, sometimes. 
I know that Clorinde is budding into beautiful 
womanhood. I know that Humphrey Gilbert burned 
the decree of divorce and took Louise back to his 
heart. His father never talked of a “ low-born 
wife,” for she proved an angel at his death-bed, and 
he blessed the union ere he died. 
Herbert Dashtonville, discomfited, beat a precipi- 
tate retreat. 
Caspar Hawkhurst knew his wife’s ambition when 
he sailed away, It troubled him ; it was the skeleton 
of his closet. 
It appeared that George the coachman wrote his 
master about affairs at Hawkhurst House; but the 
falling beam prevented his letters from reaching their 
destination. A. H, 


FACETI A. 
ANOTHER Great WANT.—A school-board for those 
adults who have never yet learnt to say “ No.”— 
Fun. 








A DISAPPOINTMENT, 

“Tt's a lovely doll, dear grandpa and grandma— 
but—but—I’d been hoping it would be twins!’’— 
Punch's Almanack, 1875. 

A Goop Cuorcz.—An Irishman, sent to prison, 
was asked what trade he preferred. He said if it 
was all the same to them, he preferred to be a 
sailor. 

REALLY VERY AWKWARD INDEED! 

Dentist: “Come, my little dear, and sit on my 
knee.” 

Little Dear : “No, I shan’t, unless mamma does 
too !”—Judy. 

Hien Praiss.—A lady who was recommending a 
medicine for consumption to a gentleman, said; “I’m 
sure it will help you; I’ve heard a great many 
praise it to the skies.” “ No doubt, madam,” he re- 
plied; “for I’ll warrant it sent many to the skies to 
praise it,” 
THE SAILOR’S VERSION, 
Old Sailing Master: “‘’Urricane?’ We'd alight air 
o’ wind off Yarmouth. ‘Lashedtothemast’? Well, 
all I know is, when I went below to ast for the 
brandy bottle, the guv’nor he only p’inted |!” —Punch’s 
Almanack, 1875. 
SpanisH EprtaPu.—The following is @ singular 
epitaph: “Here lies Don Martin John Barbuda, 
grand-master of Alcantara, who never knew what 
fear was.’’ Charles V., of Germany, on reading the 
conceited lines, remarked that Don Martin had pro- 
bably never snuffed # candle with his fingers. 
DANGEROUS DEMONSTRATIONS, 
“ Mother, I should not be surprised if our Susan 
got choked some day.” 
*“ Why, my gon ?” 
“ Because her beau twisted his arms around her 
neck, the other night, and if she had not kissed him 
to let her go, he would have strangled her,” 
“ PAHRENHEIT.” 
Rector: “Ah, we shall be comfortable this morn- 
ing, Graffle; see you’ve got the temperature up 
nicely. Sixty, I declare !” 
Clerk: “ Yes, sir, I allus hev a trouble to get that 
thing up. I took and warmed it just this minute !”’ 
—Punch. 

A MatTrmontaL Wrinkiz.—It is said to be satis- 
factorily demonstrated that every time a wife scolds 
her husband she adds a wrinkle to her face, It is 
thought the announcement of this fact will have a 
most salutary effect, especially as is understood that 
every time a wife smiles on her husband it will re- 
move one of the old wrinkles. 

TRIALS. 

“ Ah, Sam, so you are in trouble, eh?” 

“ Yes, Jem, yes; Lam.” 

“Well, well, never mind; cheer up, man, cheer 
up! Adversity tries us aud shows up our better 
qualities.” 

“Ah! but adversity didn’t try me; it was a 
country judge, who showed up my worst qualities,” 
THE SINEWS OF SPORT. 

The Marquis (to head keeper): Now, Grandison, 
His Royal Highness will be tired of waiting, why 
don’t you send in the beaters ?” 
Head Keeper (sotto voce): “ Beg pardon, my 
lord, the London train’s late this morning with the 
pheasants—we must have half an hour to get ’em 
into the coverts!” 

STALL-FED, BUT NOT STALL-CLAD, 
Bow Keeper (to country visitor, who, on removing 


pardon, sir, but I’m afraid your waistcoat ain't quite 
the thing for the stalls.” 

Country Visitor (with indignant surprise): “ Not 
good enough for a theyater! Dang yer impudence! 
Why, I had that waistcoat made o’ purpose for Cattle 
Show week !”— Punch. 

ACUTE CHINAMANTA. 
May : “Mamma! mamma! don’t go on like this, 


y 

Mammo “who has smashed her favourite pot); 
“ What have I got to live for for?” 

May : “Haven't you got me, mamma?” 

Mamma: “You, cliild! You're not unique! 
There are six of you--a complete set !’—Punch’s 
Almanack, 1875. 

A LITTLE TOO SEVERE, PERHAPS. 

Clever Creature (getting up from piano): “ How 
do you like that, Miss Candour? It’s the ‘ Mistletoe 
Bough,’ with variations. The vatiations are my own 
composition, Miss Candour.” 

Miss Candour: “ Well, now, if I didn’t think they 
were |” 

[Clever creature smiles sadly, and almost makes 
up his mind never to play them again. |—Judy. 

THE CHURCH EQUITANT. 

Bishop (on choice cob, has called to remonstrate 
with sporting parson, who keeps racehorses): “ I am 
deeply concerned to hear, Mr. ——, that you keep, 
and even train, racehorses !’’ 

Sporting Parson: “ Bess your lordship! Only 
platers. I’d be glad to chop anything in my 
Hr ig for that cob of yours !"—Punch’s Almanack, 

Nor BgavrTirvut ror Ever.—A servant girl having 
overheard some of the young ladies of the house state 
that the use of thing taken from a 
phial — made people look particularly beautiful, 
stealthily betook herself to smearing her face with 
the contents of any phial that came in her way. The 
whole house was one night lately roused with her 
Screams, and the girl was discovered with her face in 
blisters. She had used as a cosmetic nothing less 
than croton oil. 

NURSERY RHYME FOR THE TIMES. 
Needles and pins! needles and pins !— 
A man must not marry for needles and pins! 


What can a wife who’s at least a B.A. 
Know about sewing or buttons to-day ? 


How can a wife who six languages knows 
Be expected ‘to know how to darn her own hosa? 
Needles and pins! Needles and pins !— 
When a man learning, his knowledge 

begins. Punch’s Almanack, 1875. 

CHRONIC CHINAMANIA (INCURABLE). 
Pale Enthusiast: “ This is the cream of my collec- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen. It is quite unique. It 
was made by the Fallowbrook Pottery, that was 
started in 1870. It took them three years to produce 
this plate, their only one, and then—and then-——” 
Buddy Philistine: “ And then they shut up, I sup- 
ise 2” 
Pale Enthusiast: “ Er—yes!” 
Ruddy Philistine: “And I don’t wonder!”— 
Punch’s Almanack, 1875. 
“My UncLE.” —We were recently told that “ the 
Emperor of Germany, being great-uncle to the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, was present at the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s christening thirty years ago.” This is 
the handiwork of a Court official, and therefore we 
are bound to believe that the kaiser went to the 
christening as the highly respected relative of a 
young lady who was not born for nearly nine years 
afterwards, Truly, “there is a divinity which doth 
hedge a king.” Only, unfortunately for the proverb, 
he wasn’t a king then.—Fun. 
AN ACCOMMODATING CAPTAIN. 

Whilst a regiment of volunteers were marching 
through Camargo, a captain, observing that one of 
the drums did not beat, ordered a lieutenant to in- 
quire the reason. The fellow, on being interrogated, 
whispered to the lieutenant: 
“‘T have two ducks and a turkey in my drum, and 
the turkey is for the captain.” 
This being whispered to the captain, he ex- 
claimed : 
“Why didn’t the drummer say he was lame? I 
do not want any of my men to do duty when they 
are not able.” 
Tue TRANSIT oF VeNvS.—The transit of Venus 
puzzles the generai gent. It is curious to hear the 
views on this matter expressed, say by a couple of 
first-class railway travellers, else not first-class—for 
instance, by # couple of nobbility in the corn line. 
Two travellers of such a cast, as o’er the Western 
rail they passed, now talked of this and then of that, 
*mongst other things of Venus’s form aud nature, as 
applied to her trausit, “I don’t understand,” says 
one, “ what the Government mean by spending such 
a lot of tin to discover Venus's transit; what good 


am atica 











6uccess, and he was a man again, 





his overcoat, reveals the glories of his vest): “ Beg 


will it do us, eh, if they find it?” “I can’t make it 
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out either,” responded the other, “ save it is to die- 
cover the size of theearth.” ‘ And what good would 
that do us?” replied the first talker, tartly. “Ah! 
there you're wrong,” cut in the other sharply ; “the 
size of the earth would make a good deal differ- 
ence in the growth of corn, and the 3 at Mark 
Laue.” The first speaker was logically deposed, and 
collapsed in the perusal of his noble but monotonous 
bewspaper. 
LINES BY A STROUD ELECTOR. 

Wot wrong there is in bribery, for my life, 

I can’t see nohow, no more can’t my wife. 

I ain’t got no opinions to decide, 

Wy I should poll on one or ’tother side, 

What reason, wen I don’t care witch to wote, 

Can I ’ave better than a fi-pun note, 

Unless in case the flimsy’s ten or more? 

Or else wot good’s a wote to ‘im that’s poor? 

No wus a member nobody can’t be, 

Because as ’ow he buys my wote o’ me, 

If I’ve got any views about the state, 

It is that property should ’ave its weight. 

My candidate is ‘im as buys ‘is seat, 

And pays the ‘ansomest, and stands best treat. 

That party is the Liberals, I suppose ; 

The more adwanced the more as they bestows, 

And so the Liberal cause and mine’s the same ; 

Or Liberal, I don’t know wot means the name. 


“WHAT DID MARY SAY?” 

A lawyer is responsible for the following: 

During the trial of one Cogzell, for kidnapping, an 
jncideut occurred which created considerable fun at 
the expense of wigs and counsel. A Miss Sloan 
was civing evidence, and was requested to state all 
she knew about a certain transaction. 

Witness: “1 was in the sitting-room when Mary 
came in from the kitchen hurriedly, and Cogzell after 
her. He caught hold of her at the sitting-room door 
and said—“ Mary, you have been here long enough ; 
come and go home now.’ ”’ 

Counsel: “ What did Mary say ?” 

Counsel for the Prosecution: “Stop there! I ob~ 
ject to that question.” 

Here « discussion of nearly two hours took place, 
in which four lawyers participated, after which the 
judge gave.a long and serious harangue on the sub- 
ject, and finally, in a very formal and pompous man- 
ner, stated that it was the opiuion of the court that 
the question should be answered. The court was 
crowded almost to suffocation, and the most intense 
interest was manifested at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. The question was repeated: 

“What did Mary say?” 

And the witness answered simply: 

“She didn’t say a word.” 

SONG OF THE GENIAL SCHOOLBOY, 
Oh, the silver birch is a bonny tree, 
And the sugar-cane is sweet, 
And as they both do grow for me, 
May they flourish in cold or heat! 
Oh, I like my bread both thick and stale, 
My butter both salt and thin ; 
I’m uncommonly fond of watery ale, 
And I love to be kept in. 
What other fellows call beastly prog 
Ts the very stuff for me: 
I like to look down on # man with his dog 
When I’m robbing an apple-tree. 


I like to be tunded twice a day, 
And swished three times a week ; 
But, by Jove and Jingo, old fellow, I say, 
Don’t I hate Latin and Greek ? —Punch, 
FIRESIDE GAMES. 

The great want at Christmas is fireside games. 
One very good one is to bring into the drawing- 
room a quantity of snow, and, sitting down before 
the fire, set to work to make fireproof snowballs. 

Some little knowledge of chemistry is required for 
this; but perhaps the less the better. 

The trick hat is funny too. Take a visitor’s hat, 
the better the hat the better the trick. Place it on a 
chair. Cover it with a cloth, If there are plenty of 
people playing with you, you can ask one of them to 
be king, and then let him sit on the hat; or if you 
are all alone, you will sit on it yourself, and say, 
“Now Iam king.” You can repeat this as often as 
you like to. The finish of the game is real fun, for 
in this, of course, you will be joined by the visitor 
himself. This part of the “trick hat game ” is most 
amusing, The visitor searches for his hat every- 
where, never suspecting for a minute that itis under 
the clot on the chair. When hegets warm, you will 
try to divert his attention; but when he gets abso- 
lutely hot (as he is pretty sure to do) then it is best 
to run away as quickly as possible, and hide some- 
where, . 

_ The moral of this amusing and instructing game 
is “ Hide or you'll be hided.” 

Another capital game is the egg in the tail-coat 





pocket. This is the companion to the summer game 
of the ripe strawberry and the white ducks. Thig 
last is most simple, Induce some one'to wear white 
ducks, i.e, white trousers. Put a strawborry on a 
chair without his having seen it. While engaged in 
conversation with a third party push the chair to- 
wards him, and politely request him to sit down. 
He wili wonder what lias happened: you won't. 

The stickler.—Take a good thick stick, or a sharp 
switch, and hit somebody till he laughs. When he 
laughs, he loses the game, and you goin. This also 
is simple. A cane wiil serve all the purposes. 


VERSUS CUSTOM. 

Once on a time a man of sterling sense 

At Fashion’s whims and shams took such 
offence, 

He vowed at last that not another day 

Would he submit to her despotic sway ; 

T henceforth, he said, do others as they might— 

He meant, for one, to follow Reason’s light! 

“A brave resolve!” his laughing neighbours 


REASON 


cried, 
“ Well, well,” he answered. “you shall see it tried 
In practice ; thus—when Fashion disagrees 
With Reason (as in life one daily sees) 
I ge panera in all things, great and 


As you shall note, to follow Reason’s call!” 

And so it came to pass; from that day forth, 

He judged all things by their intrinsic worth ; 
Or seeming fitness; furnished his abode 

And wore his clothes, regardless of the mode ; 
All things discarding as a foolish waste 

Which seemed discordant with the laws of taste, 
Or clearly served no profitable end ; 

Whate’er, in brief, his reason might commend 
Of old or new he took into his plan 

Of living like a reasonable man ; 

In Fashion’s mere despite rejecting naught, 
Nor at her mere behest accepting aught 

Which Reason interdicted. Who can say 

He was not wise, or name a wiser way? 

A scheme like this should surely prosper well ; 
But if you ask me truthfully to tell 

The sequel,—I must candidly confess 

*T was what the reader may have chanced to 


guess, 
With every step our bold reformer took, 
By just so much —consider—he forsook 
The common path, “ The oddest man in town !” 
His neighbours said at first—then set him down 
For “ half demented!’’ By-and-bye they vowed 
Such wild, strange actions should not be al- 
lowed ; 
The man was clearly “ going to the bad ;” 
At last his dear relations proved him mad 
In open court, and shut him in a cell ; 
Where long he lived with lunatics, to tell 
His doleful tale; and earnestly advise 
“ Against the foolishness of being wise 
Where folly is the mode!—I tried to steer 
My course by Reason, and she brought me here!” 


GEMS. 

Ir is necessary sometimes to refrain from question- 
ing our friends, that we may not draw from them 
what we ought not to know, and especially that we 
may not tempt them to deceive us. 

Tere is nothing purer than honesty; nothing 
warmer than love; nothing brighter than virtue; 
and nothing more steadfast than faith. These, 
united in one mind, form the purest, the sweetest, the 
richest, the brightest, and most steadfast happiness, 


Tue way to wealth is as plain as the way to 


market ; it depends’ chiefly on two words—industry 
and frugality ; that is, waste neither time nor money, 
but make the best use of both, Without industry and 
frugality nothing will do; and with them everything. 

THERE are a thousand things that are wrong which 
do not strike us a3 wrong, because they are so blended 
aud mixed with things that are good. Wickednesses 
are so connected with weakness and amiable virtues 
that we cease to feel towards all wickedness the 
same abhorrence; but when a wickedness is separated 
from all other qualities, so that it stands alone, every 
honest man beholding it rises up against it—for in 
every true soul there'is an abhorrence of wickedness. 
And yet when we see a man that has been overtaken 
by wickedness, and that is struggling to free himself 
from it, our sympathies go with him. 


Tue OPENING oF THE TowzR.—The Lords of the 
Treasury have intimated that they are willing to 
take into consideration the suggestion for the free 
opening of the Tower of London on two days of the 
week—Monday and Saturday. Their lordships, 





however, do not wish to be considered in any way 
pledged to adopt the proposal, as they are not at 
present in @ position to form an opinion upon it. 
They are merely ready to institute inquiries into the 
subject. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

An Inpetmuz Inx.—The French Stamp Office 
has just purchased the secret of the composition of 
an ink absolutely indelible and whic. resists the 
strength of all known reagents. Owing to that dis- 
covery it will be able to put an end to the numerous 
frauds which are constantly committed to the preju- 
dice of the Treasury, and which consist in restoring 
stamped paper already used to its original purity. 
The annual loss to the revenue on that head is calen- 
pes at 600,000f. in the department of the Seine 
alone, 

A Crap Fiiter.—Obtain two good sized common 
flowerpots—one having a drainage hole in the side 
if possible, into which a wood tap (such as may be 
obtained for a few pence) is to be fixed, This will 
form the receptacle for the filtered water, If too 
porous, a coat of paint will remedy the defect. Above 
this place the other flowerpot the bottom being in- 
serted into the top of the lower one. Through the 
usual hole in the bottom (which may be a little en- 
larged, if quick filtration is desired) draw a piece of 
sponge, and fill the upper pot with layers of charcoal, 
sand and small pebbles. 


STATISTIOS. 


Armaments oF Native Srares tn Inp1A.—Some 
interesting facts with regard to the armaments of 
native states in India are given by one of the Madras 

pers. The combined armies of the native chiefs of 

ndia number 315,000. The artillery numbers 5,300 
large guns. Hyderabad heads the list with 36,890 
infantry, 8,203 cavalry, and 725 guns. Bundelcund 
comes next with 22,163 infantry, 2,677 cavalry, and 
421 guns. Cashthere occupies the third place with 
18,436 infantry, 1,398 cavalry, and 96 guns. Gwalior 
has 16,050 infantry, 6,000 cavalry and 210 guns. 
Kattywar has 15,300 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 505 
guns. Oodeypore has 15,000 infantry and 6,240 
cavalry. None of the rest exceed 11,000. Surat has 
18 guns and no infantry. Oochin has 3 guns; Tra- 
vancore 6 and 60 cavalry. Several of the states have 
no cavalry, bat.two or three guns. The moral to be 
drawn from this formidable looking array is that it 
might one day be turned against us, and as there are 
just six times as many native soldiers under the 
orders of native chiefs as there are British soldiers in 
India the consequences might be unpleasant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THe Orleans princes have sold their estates in 
Brittany for 20,000,000F. 

Tue King of Greece has conferred the commander’s 
cross of the Order of the Redeemer upon the son of 
the once famous Abd-el-Kader. 

A MARRIAGE is projected between Prince William, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne of Wurtemberg, 
and a daughter of Prinee Frederic Charles of 
Prussia. 

A pension of 1007. a year for distinguished or 
meritorious services is at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief by the death of Colonel Stuart, 
C.B., late 86th Regiment. 

Frenou Cornacz.—The French are coining money 
fast, 32,0002. a day in gold pieces of 20 francs. 
This pleasant pastime is to goon till some millions 
of pounds sterling have been turned out. Vivacious 
nation! 

Tue Royat Mmrary Acapemy.—Only two exa- 
minations are to be held this year for admission to 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, one taking 
place in July and the other in December. The limits 
of age are to be from sixteen to eighteen. 

Discovery oF Sattrsrre.—A new source of 
saltpetre has just been discovered in the catacombs of 
Paris, and the French Government, it is stated, is 
about to take such measures as may be necessary for 
organizing the systematic working of the salt for use 
in the powder mills of the state. 

Art Donation.—The late Lady Georgina Fane 
has left by will to the National Portrait Galléry a 
whole length, by Romney, of her father, Lord West- 
moreland; and a portrait of herself, as a girl, by 
Lawrence (the well-known engraved portrait), to the 
National Gallery. 

A Lrrerary Prizz.—The King of the Belgians, 
out of his own private purse, has founded an annual 
prize of 24,000 francs, to be awarded to the best his- 
torical, commercial, or artistic book published in 
Belgium once in four years. Foreign authors wild 
be allowed to compete with native writers 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gattant Tom.—The letter is by far too general and in- 
definite, 

Lucr B—You write very nicely. The 27th May, 1855, 
fell on a Sunday. 

H, B.—You should forward three halfpenny 
atamps. 

Dans-Erep Jenxy.—The writing would be improved 
if it were a little heavier. Try a broader-nibbed pen, 

T. R.—We are unable to give any opinion about the im- 
pressions of the coins, They have not reached usin good 
condition. 

LoxELy Otp Matp.—The handwriting is pretty good. 
To suppose that it is an index to the disposition is 
fallacious, 

Bxsstz.—Your handwriting is scarcely yet formed. It 
is not bad, however ; still you should assiduously keep up 
your practice. 

V. C—There is an amalgam, sold at chemists’ shops, 
for stopping decayed teeth, You should, however, be 
advised to go to a dentist, for we question whether you 
will be able efficiently to perform the operation for your- 
self. 

A Coxstant Susscriser.—The verses *‘ A Voice from 
the Waves” are, we think, very good. Those termed 
“Misplaced Love” have been much improved by your 
emendations, which, however, might have been a little 
more extensire, 

Six Years’ Reapen.—You can recover the interest by 
County Court process, if your witnesses are forthcoming 
to testify to the acknowledgment of indebteduess of the 
specified amount. You should be careful that their 
evidence is distinct and to the purport. 

Lov anv L1z.—You should write to your frien(s and 
frankly state you regret any misunderstanding that may 
have arisen, explaining that such a state of things could 
never have occurred had it not been your misfortune to 
pay attention to certain representations which you are 
glad to find had nothing to support them. 

Jacx Rorgyrary.—The locality from which you hail is 
probably too remote to suit the lady, especially since 
your description is so general and indefinite. Weary as 
she may be, she would avoid the greater weariness of a 
wild-goose chase to which the phantom-like nature of 
your epistle seems to invite. 

W. B.—The mother of an illegitimate child nine years 
old has no claim upon the child's supposed father, unless 
the latter paid something towards the child's support 
during the first twelve months of its existence, or unless 
the mother duly obtained from a justice of the peace an 
affi.iation order against the father. 

Biawcue S.—1. Kid gloves can be cleaned hy spirits of 
turpentine, Put the gloves on your hands and then apply 
the turpentine to every part of them by means of a clean 
flannel. Hang them before a fire to dry. The fire must 
be bright, to prevent smoke or dust affecting the gloves. 
2. We think you did quite right to kiss a friend, old 
enough to be your father, who had been absent for twelve 
years. 

‘Tusvrttan.—A person who is unacquainted with you 
cannot possibly form an opinion as to your disposition, 
tastus or intellectual capacity ; and cannot, of course, ad- 
vise you as to the especial branch of study you should 
take up. We can only add that “A ‘Guide to the Civil 
Service” can be procured for half-a-crown and that five 
or six hours’ study a day for three years should produce a 
good result. 

BL. D. 8.—We are unwilling to take the responsibility 
of recommending @ book “* that would help a mother with 
a family who is at some distance from a doctor.” Weare 
inclined to think that amateur physicking may lead to 
dancerous results, and that if a mother cannot obtain 
medical advice she should administer such remedy as her 
own instinet and experience, or the experience of some 
trusty friend, may suggest. Superficial book knowledge 
is sometimes a dangerous thing. 

A. B. C.—Take cold meat of any kind—pieces left from 
the table; cut in pieces a quarter of an incb square, pat 
in a frying pan, cover the meat with water, pud in a small 
piece of butter, pepper and salt, and when it comes toa 
Soil stir ina little four and water previously mixed. Have 
two slices of bread toasted; place them on a platter, 

our over them the meat and gravy while hot. This will 

e found an excellent dish prepared from meat usually 
thrown away. 

Nonopy’s Darttxe.—l. Your better plan is to send the 
élonk to a professional cleaner; at your early and inex- 
perienced age there is a risk of it being spoiled by the 
manipulations of an amateur. 2. Both the locks of hair 
are of a dark-brown colour, 3. The writing and spelling 
are very well done. 4. You should certainly speak to the 
acquaintance you met at a friend’s house, if you feel so 
inclined. 5, Exercise, cleanliness and frequent cutting 

sre good things to make the hair grow. 6. Young folks, 


like you, usually call each other by the Christian name, 
notwithstanding any distinction of sex. 

Litre Axn1x.—L Perhaps you would find a very hand- 
some red silk sash and bows suitable for your dress and 
complexion, 2, As you refer to the subject of expense 
we should advise you, on this occasion, not to cons ult 

our sweetheart about the dress you should wear at the 
Deticcnins evening party, because if he were to desire 
you to wear something of which your wardrobe was defi- 
cient you might be ery in an awkward fix, for you 
could not be certain that he would make you a present of 
what he wished you to wear. 3, You write very well in 
every respect. 

C. B, ¥.—The following receipt has the merit of ren- 
dering the leather and stitches waterproof, and pre- 
serves them from the influences of the weather: Take 
two ounces of mutton tallow and two ounces of bees- 
wax ; melt this over the fire, and add two tablespoonfals 
of soap, stirred in slowly. Rub together in a mortar aud 
powder finely two and a half ounces of lamp-black, half 
an ounce of indigo, and six ounces of fine white sugar, 
Mix them with the melted fat and soap, slowly stirring 
in the powder. Take from the fire when well dissolved 
and turn in half a pint of oil of turpentine. Stir antil 
the whole mass is well incorparted, and keep in bottles 
tightly corked. 


G. B., twenty-four, tall, dark complexion, respectably 
connected, would like to correspond with a young lady 
who would make a gocd wife for a sailor. 

MADEMOISELLZ Ctarg, tall, dark hair (curls), good 
musician, wishes to marry a gentleman who is tall, has 
dark hair and eyes and is a good musician, 
and eather good locking, would ike tr cnsenmn ae 

r ooking, wo ike correspond with 

a — ak gens! . “ or 
IGNORA VERA, seventeen, short, dark-brown eyes and 
dark bair, and a good singer, wishes to correspond with 
a gentleman who isa good musician, tall, fair, and has 
blue eyes, with a view to matrimony. 

Lena, seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 

hair, and of a loving disposition, would like to 
corres with a ouag gentleman o: con- 
Senlons ant fond of Con _ yest 

J. B., seventeen, medium height, fair, loving disposi- 
tion and fond of music, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty and of a loving disposition; a 
— 5 Hp —— ; 

_ Lovina 38, twenty-five, very fair, good looking, 
light hair, thoroughly domesticated, would like to —e 
spond with a seafaring man, with a view to matrimony, 
one who is loving and has a true disposition. 

Pate Litr, twenty-three, tall, dark hair and eyes, fair 





Nonra.—l, We know of no remedy for the deficient eye- 
lash. 2, Strong and frequent walking or riding exercise 
isa good remedy for and preventive against stoutness. 
Attention to diet is also of service, The quantity of 
liquid of any kind should be limited. Milk should be 
avoided, as also should malt liquors, by persons who have 
a disposition to make flesh, and all farinacious food 
should be taken as sparingly as possible. 3. A mixture of 
glycerine and elder-flower water rubbed on the hands 
before retiring to rest is frequently serviceable to the 
hands. Gloves worn through the night are also often 
used to the same end. 4 Tour letter is very legibly 
written, and has some indications of style. 


THE WINDOWS OVER THE WAY: 


It often and often seems to me 

That I one-half of the world can see 
In the windows over the way; 

One half of the pleasure, half of the pain, 

The joy and the sorrow, the loss and the gain 
Of the rich, the poor, the sad, and the gay, 
In the windows over the way. 


With folded hands and a haughty face, 

There sits a false pride in her chosen place, 
At her window over the way; 

And farther on, in a quiet nook, s 

Sweet modesty reads from her morning book, 
Her fair young cheek like the flowers of May, 
In the window over the way. 


There, just on a range with my humble room, 
Where the rose geraniums bud and bloom 

In that window Over the way, 
Sits a childless widow that lost, ah! me, 
Since this time last year, the children three— 

The frolicsome things that used to play 

At the wiudow over the way. 


And up and down, ané here and there, 
I seo the joy, the hope, the care, 
In the faces over the way ; 
The lonely man, the woman true, 
The young, the old, the ha»py few, 
That come and go in life's great play, 
At the windows over the way. M.A. K. 


Anxious Inqurrer.—l. You should bow to each of your 
acquaintances, or at least to each group of your acqnain- 
tances, 2. From 31. to 41. a week, if he should be go for- 
tunate as to fall into good hands. 3. Ability, though a 
sine qua non, is not the only thing necessary to his suc- 
cess; his chance also depends upon the kind of friends 
and convexions amougst whom his lot has been cast. 4, 
Our letters are auswered within a few days of their re- 
ceipt. The publication of the replies may be longer de- 
layed from pressure upon our space or Other causes, 5. 
The question is too general. The value of the position 
aan depend not so much upon the number of the 
population as upon the nature of the events stirring in 
the locality. 

Ucuet@ais.—You should attend any evening classes 
that are within your reach and make known your ideas 
and wishes about the future to the conductor of those 
classes, whose opivion upon your ability and suitabilit: 
for the contemplated new sphere of work you shoul 
seriously consider. You will want also aid extraneous to 
yourself which may not be forthcoming, when you will 
discover that the saying about all difficulties being over- 
come by perseverance is a proverb which must be 
taken witha good many ins of salt. Your letter is 
not so very badly written; but yet it is by no means 
free from mistakes. If the evening classes only enabled 
you to avoid such errors in future, your attendance at 
them would be a gain. In pursuing the object of your de- 
sire you should not only be prepared for disappointment 
but be ready to take advice from persons with whom you 
areacquainted who are likely to speak to you in a sincere 
and disinterested manner. This advice you should test as 
well as you can by your own powers of observation and 
thought. Let each step you take towards the wished- 
for goal be as sound as you can make it, To this end, 
don't take it merely because you wish to do so, don’t 
take it if by so doing you foresake anything that is sub- 
stantial for a shadow, or if the step involves the neglect 
of any positive precept or plain duty. Events and the 
concurrence of tho opinion of good men with your own 
should point the way. {fv hoping that you will deal with 
the matter in an intelliyent and considerate spirit, we by 
no means wish to discourage you. We only desire to ex- 
plain that the eagernass or the fervency of a wish is not 
asafe guide. Meteor-like, a wish may lead you astray; 
whereas the exercise of a patient industry anda truth- 
ful dealiug with yourself, evidenced by doing your 
duty, will probably lead you to some worthy and suitable 
position, inglorious though such position may now seem 
to you —— with the one which has taken hold 
of your youthful imagination and concerniug which your 





hopes beat high- 





p » aud musical, would like to correspond with a 
-_ dark geutlemau, who is musicaland in a good posi- 
on. 


Sweet Rosesovp, tall, dark hair, dark-gray eyes, very 
handsome and very fond of music aud dancing, would 
like to correspond with a tall, fair gentleman who 
lovable, kind and has a good income, 

Loxgtr Ewrty, 5ft. 2}in., fair, curly hair, blue eyes, 
of a very affectionate disposition, andi te her own dress- 
miker, Respondent must be steady, of a loving disposi- 
= — under twenty-four, and able to keep a wife com- 
‘ortably. 

Reser Point, twenty, 5ft. 9in., a young man in the 
navy, light-brown hair, hazel eyes and good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a young woman, she must 
have a good temper, and be fond of home; a Wisbeach 
or March girl preferred. 

Joun W., with an income of 691. a year, twenty-seven, 
medium height, fair, good tempered aud fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a fair lidy, about twenty-two, 
medium height, fond of homo, and having a small in, 
co 


me. 

Lowary Lizzis, twenty-four, 5ft. 2in., fair complexion, 
dark eyes, would like to correspond with a steady young 
man, with a view to ma’ e; he must be talland dark; 
she is not particular to looks, and would make a loving 
and domesticated wife, 

AnY, twenty-four, tall, would like to correspond with 
a steady young man about twenty-six; she is dark, has 
dark-brown hair and eyes, is affectionate, thoroughly do- 
mesticated and in as way of business, but feels so 
lonely, and would make a steaiy man a loving wife, 

Cc. 8. H., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one 
5ft. Gin., dark hair and eyes, and considered very goo 
looking, wishes to correspond with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimony. She must be about nineteen, good 
looking, fond of children and able to make a home com- 
tfortable, 

Communications REoxtyeD : 

Rar is responded to by—* Ethel.” 

Love.r Bacugtor by—“ Lonely Old Maid,” tall, fair, 
and considered pretty; has expectations. 

Litr by—“ Dick,” twenty-two, a seaman in the mer- 
ee seertehy he thinks she would be all he could require 

n a wife. 

Juyniz by—* W. W.,” a non-commissioned officer in 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments of the line, 5ft. 8in., 
good .looking, good tempered, fresh complexion, and 
would make a loving husband. 

Anrauz H, by—* Mildred,” who thinks she is all ho 
requires. She is tall, handsome, of a loving disposition 
and has an income; by—*Olara,” twenty, 1, dark, 
good looking, accomplished, fond of home, and loving. 

Craupge by—‘“ Wild Madge,” fair and of medium 
height; by—Bessie,” eighteen, light complexion, of a 
very amiable disposition ; and by—‘ Jennie,” nineteen, 
very fair, consilerel good looking, of a fond and loving 
disposition, well educated and accomplished, would make 
“ Claude " a good little wife. 

Jacx B. by—‘* A Forsaken Ono,” who thinks she is all 
he requires. She is tweuty, medium height, dark, has 
her share of looks, and her chief happiness would 
be in studying her dear lord aud master's comforts; she 
is also able to accomplish the tasks that ‘J. B.” wishes 
his wife to be capable of performing; and by—*“ Dark- 
eyed Jenny,” tweuty, dark complexion, very fond of home 
and children, and able to do what is required. 

*,* A letter has been received fron Wm. W. 


Att the Back Nomaeas, Panrs aul Votumes of the 
“Lowpoy Rzeapse” are in bpm aud may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Threa-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Kiyhtpence each. 

Sesonsate Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Tureepence 
each, 

Tas Lowpow Reaper, Post-free, Thras-halfpance 
Weekly; or Quarterly Uae Shilling and Eightpence, 


*,* Now Ready Vou. XXIII. of Taz Lonpow Reaver, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tittx and Inpzx to Von XXIIL., Price One 
Pexyr, 

NOTICE. — Part 140, for Cuxtstuas, Now Ready, 
Price 

N.B.—CorrespowpENts most AvDREss 1.%tR Lerrer? 
BO Epitor or “Tus Loxpox Kseapee,” 334, Strand 
tt We ocinnot undertake to return Rejected Mana- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
Should retain copies. 


London: Publisheifor the Proprietor, at 334, 3sraad, by, 
@ A Suita, 











